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IDEAS for stores that sell many items 


‘psig sTORES, and other businesses, 
face special) merehandising problems 
eated by the multiplicity of items stocked, 
any of which are small, comparatively un- 
amorous, and diffieult to display. Phis model 
ore has been designed lo help solve some of 
hose problems. The ideas it offers were gath- 
ered from. practical merehants, store and 
equipment designers, and leading thinkers in 
modern retailing. The red pins mark features 
that may guide your own store planning, 


‘ 
& Store design experts of the Na- 
Q tional Retail Hardware Association 
/ perfected these wall and island units. 
Completely practical, thoroughly tested in ae- 


tual use. they provide open display, easy ae- 
sssthility, and proper merchandise grouping, 


lisplaving whole store is often © 
lore Important than showing in- a 
iWidual items; front is designed to / 

low full view of interior. The window back- 


round ean be raised or lowered to differ- 
nt heights to accommodate varying displays. 


& Often one section deserves spe- 
\ ’ cial promotion because of volume 

/ or profit possibilities. Here, sporting 
oods has been segregated and dramatized 


Woivature attention, Movable display at en- 
' a. av ' | . 






‘ . 
Where so many sales are for 
= small amounts, big unit sales are 
especially important. This’ tempo- 


rary display of power tools would attract both 
carpenters and hobbyists. Yet it takes up little 


space, does not restrict view of rest of store. 


To guide customers in a maze of 
merchandise, a decorative frieze 

of hardware symbols identifies mer- 
chandise locations. The symbols are on sep- 
arate pieces of glass, are easily shifted. Light 
behind them also illuminates the wall cases. 


With so many small items which 
QqQ have to be carefully examined, 

general illumination of high inten- 
sity is important. The light troughs here are 


Free! Complete portfolio: “Ideas for Hardware Stores” il- 
lustrates and explains model store features, gives tips on 
use of Armstrong's Linoleum in all types of stores. Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 4607 Pearl St., 
Lancaster, Pa. (Portfolios available for other businesses.) 


. oe ry 
J Created as a service to hardware merchants of the nation by the makers of 


encased to simulate beams that help to carry 
out the distinctive decorative treatment. 


With wall areas completely de- 

voted to merchandise display, a 

custom floor of Armstrong's Lino- 

leum offers the best way to express individu- 
ality. an important consideration in’ stores 
that tend to look alike. More than an invest- 
ment in beauty, it cleans easily, reducing 
maintenance costs. Your linoleum merchant 
will be glad to help you plan a distinctive 
floor that reflects your business personality. 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom Laid or 
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Key. 


Standard Design 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HE man who isn’t in the picture 

is the important part of this story. 
He’s the maintenance man who used 
to spend long hours— and many dol- 
lars—repairing the drives on oil 
pumps like this one in a southern 
power plant. They had two pumps for 
each generator because they knew that 
breakdowns were inevitable. And if 
oil failed to reach the generator bear- 
ings, thousands of people would be 
without light and power. 

They thought of replacing the noisy, 
hard-to-maintain gear drives with V- 
belts something like the one that drives 
the fan in your car. Many years ago 


B. F. Goodrich developed the very first 
V-belt for just that purpose. V-belts are 
strong, quiet and need very little at- 
tention once they're installed. But they 
do stretch slightly. And there was no 
way to take up more than a fraction 
of an inch stretch on these drives. 
Then the superintendent heard of 
the B.F.Goodrich wire grommet V- 
belt. In it, two endless steel cables — 
called grommets—are embedded in 
abrasion-resistant rubber. This belt 
was developed by B.F.Goodrich for 
heavy duty service where low stretch 
and high flexibility were needed. A 
test set was installed on one of the 


drives a year and a half ago. These belts 
have run 24 hours a day since then 
with absolutely no stretch —and ab- 
solutely no maintenance. Now, the 
rest of the drives are being equipped 
with grommet belts. That's why the 


man is missing from the picture. They 
don’t need him on that job any more” ~~ 


—a typical result of the steady im- 
provement that is being made in 
rubber products by B. F. Goodrich re- 
search. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
RUBBER aA SYNTHETIC produc 














OF aie A MASK is no disguise for him... I’d 
know him anywhere with that hair... looks 
as though he never combed it. There’s the 
old loose dandruff, too. Dry Scalp will do it 


every time. Someone should tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 





Hair looks bétfér... 
scalp feels berver... 
when you check 


* SSS | Rane ees) 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE! ... That’s what hap- 
pens when you check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day do the trick. Your hair looks better. 
Your scalp feels better. Itchiness and loose 
dandruff disappear. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
works with Nature—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair... and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG VY 6. PAT OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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La Salle Hotel Fire 


Permit me to commend you on the report- 
ing of the catastrophe which struck the La 
Salle Hotel on the morning of June 5. 

The safe evacuation of over a thousand 
persons is testimony to the heroic acts and 
sacrifices by members of the Chicago Fire 
and Police Departments, the American Red 
Cross, guests, passers-by, and employes of 
the hotel. ' 

Among those who lost their lives were an 
outstanding member of the Fire Department 
and four employes of the La Salle Hotel. 

To all who generously, and_ without 
thought of recognition, strove to lessen the 
effects of this tragedy, we want to express 
our deep and sincere gratitude. To bereaved 
families our sympathy is beyond expression, 














¢ Roy STEFFEN 


> President 
La Salle Hotel 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Teachers and Unions 


I have a daughter who teaches school and 
gets $160 per month. Compare it with a 
miner’s wages. To rise to this salary, she 
spent a number of years teaching for experi- 
ence, four years in college for a degree, and 
several summers later in school for a Master’s 
degree, and now every so many summers, 
she must spend one in school to keep abreast 
of her work. 

The majority of teachers are single, and... 
pay a heavy income tax. They have no way 
of providing for old age except out of their 
salaries . . . Teachers carry health and ac- 
cident insurance, and pay for it themselves. 

They do not have as hard work as miners, 
but long hours and perplexing ones, much 
work to be done after school. They cannot 
teach in work clothes, as miners, nor in old 
clothes and hose with runs, as we house- 
wives do. They are expected to appear be- 
fore classes neatly attired, regardless of high 
costs. Thus I feel a miner is just as able to 
pay his own health insurance as a teacher. 

If the miners would pay their union dues 
toward health insurance, it would be better 
than contributing it to high salaried dicta- 
tors, or building up a fund so they could 
strike and annoy and hamper the public, 


A Wipow 


Amarillo, Texas 


@ About the letter in your June 17 issue by 
James W. Fitch regarding justice for educa- 
tors: Why don’t they organize? If the idea 
of labor unionism is repugnant to a teacher, 
let him or her organize into a Teachers’ Guild 
or Teachers’ Equity League. 

Judging by their product, maybe it would 
be just as well if teachers did go on strike and 
stay on strike. Any employer will tell you 
that the average young male_ high-school 
graduate of today is a slap-happy, jive-crazy, 
stupid, lazy hunk of meat without one ounce 
of “savvy” or desire to acquire any, and his 
female counterparts, whom we see working 
as salesgirls, cashiers, office help, switchboard 
operators, soda-fountain helpers, waitresses, 
etc., are not one whit better. If the educa- 
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A SPEC’"L 

PREPARATIO?- 

FOR SHAVIP . 
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For the | man in 7 
who shaves daily 
* 
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NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we’ll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The | 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-1, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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tors of America can’t give us something bet- 
ter to do the work of America, then they are 
already overpaid. 





H. H. Epcar 
Yorkville, N. Y. 


Both the AFL and CIO have teachers’ 
unions, the American Federation of Teachers 
and the United Public Workers of America 
respectively. 





Homolka Package 
Just 43 minutes after receiving my June 17 
NEWSWEEK I’ve finished Periscope, which 
speaks well for your department. One reason 
for my constant interest is the usually accu- 
1 rate and newsworthy information you give on 
movies and radio. This time there’s a slip. 
_,..+ The new Oscar Homolka radio show 
stars Gertrude Berg (not Mady Christians) 
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. Associated Press 
Oscar Homolka and Gertrude Berg 


Newsweek 


and Homolka. Mrs. Berg, of The Goldbergs 
fame, will write and direct the show and 
probably assume the leading female role 
when vhe program gets under way. Mrs. 
Berg and I, as co-package owners, have Mr. 
Homolka unde: exclusive option. 


VERA EIKEL 
New York City 


Loaded Dice? 


In your issue of June 10, under the head- 
ing “The South: Creole Flush,” the referen- 
dum which is described as the answer of the 
city of New Orleans to proposals on legaliza- 
tion of commercial gambling was hardly a 
fair test of public sentiment on the issue. The 
50,683 votes cast in favor of legislation 
represent exactly 28 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters of this city. The 7,334 votes cast 
against it say nothing except that there was 
no organized opposition to the referendum. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the voters did not 
trouble to vote at all. Many of these ob- 
jected to the extra-legal nature of the contest. 
With no assurance of any legal safeguards 
about the polls, with only seven days’ notice 
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Out of sight... 


but not out of mind... the business end of the dredge 
churns and gulps the silt on the river bed. Needing stout 
support from the hoist line, the cutterhead gets it from 
tough, flexible Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 


%* Here's rope that will hold its own with shock, 
vibration and fatigue on your heavy-duty equipment. Its 
work capacity, like the dredge’s, originates beneath 
the surface. Patented preforming relieves Yellow Strand’s 
internal stresses, enables its specially-drawn steel wires 

to stay longer on the job. Your sling lifts, also, will 
be more productive if you pair crane ropes with 
patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Both rope and slings are easily identified by the 
high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 





















































OTHER WEAREVER MODELS: 


WEAREVER ZENITH | 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER | 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75. 


y 


_ AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN. 

AND STATIONERY STORES | 
© DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
» *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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in which the issue might be discussed, with 
no remedies at law for possible election ir- 
regularities, the Protestant Ministerial Union 
declined to be a party to the operation of a 
farce. The mayor invited us to sit in on a 
crap game and play with his dice. We de- 
clined. 
W. R. VivretTT 
Chairman 
Social Betterment Committee 
Ministerial Union 
New Orleans, La. 


The subject of the referendum—Mayor 
Morrison’s bill to legalize bookies in New 
Orleans—was subsequently withdrawn from 
committee in view of passage of an anti- 
gambling resolution by the House. 

siden 
‘New Records’ 

Congratulations on the Music section in 
the June 3 Newsweek. The résumé and 
remarks anent the new records hit the spot... 
Especially good were the comparisons of 
older issues with the new, and comments on 
the compositions themselves. 

Surely music lovers among your readers— 
and there must be many—will welcome this 
objective analysis, so please follow up with 
it regularly. 

Jack J. BiLLeTEeR 


Orlando, Fla. 


Drowned River? 
It has often been said: “A little knowledge 


is a dangerous thing.” Perhaps this state- 


ment is correct, for it has led me to write this 
letter, and has tricked Mr. John McNulty 
into a false theory. 

You will recall that on the basis of the fact 
that the East River was a part of the Atlantic 
Ocean and not a river but a salt-water body, 
Mr. McNulty formulated the theory that 
“people who live beside salt water are differ- 
ent from people who dwell by the brackish 
burns.” This letter refers to the “Hudson 
River,” and there lies the rub, for much as 





this will astound many proud West Siders, 
the only river in New York City is the Bronx 
River. , 

The explanation of this startling statement 
is that the end of a river is, by definition, 
considered to be at its delta, that is, at the 
point at which the soil carried by the river is 
deposited. This point on the Hudson “River” 
is some 75 miles above the city, at Pough- 
keepsie. The so-called Hudson “River” js 
what geologists call a drowned river, and is 
no more than an extension of New York Bay. 

I trust that this information will help Mr. 
McNulty iron the kinks out of his otherwise 
excellent theory. An explanation of why 
people on “Third Avenue, New York” differ 
is therefore still in order. 


ELuioT SPENCER 
New York City 


There is no delta in the Hudson River at 
Poughkeepsie, but about 40 miles south there 
is a delta marking the end of the Croton 
River. According to the United States Engi- 
neers, the Hudson’s own delta (some geolo- 
gists say it has none, since the silt deposit 
does not break the surface) lies in lower New 
York Bay. 

The lower course of the Hudson may be 
referred to as a “drowned river” insofar as 
the coastline has sunk and the sea level, since 
it was cut out of the continental shelf, has 
risen 43 fathoms. Tides can be felt as far as 
Troy, about 150 miles up the Hudson. The 
water, however, is brackish—a mixture of salt 
and fresh—as Mr. McNulty maintained. 


Operation Four Dashes 
. . . I enjoyed the article Operation Coal 


Camp ( NewswEEK, June 17) very much but, 
of course, I never called anybody four dashes 
in my life. I don’t even know what they 
mean! 
B. MoreEEL 
Admiral, (CEC) U.S.N. 
Coal Mines Administration 


Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. ~ 


. Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
An aerial view of the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie 





























IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


IMAGINATION OPENS NEW EVES 


FO DISCOVER BETTER THINGS FOR YOU 





THEY’RE WATCHING THE BEAT 
OF AN ENGINE’S HEART! 


Only a few people have seen what 
you are looking at in this photograph. 


It’s the actual joining of gasoline 
and air inside a carburetor—the 
ee 99 e be 

heart” of an automobile engine. 


This particular carburetor is made 
of clear, transparent plastic. Engi- 
neers at Chrysler Corporation cre- 
ated it so they can watch and study 
the actual mixing of fuel and air— 
that vital process that means so 
much to your car’s economical and 


efficient performance. - 


— Plymouth DODGE DeSoto 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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They watch and study intently, 
for this experimental carburetor— 
as far as we know, the only one of 
its kind—opens eyes on things men 
have never seen before. 

It discloses bright-colored gas and 
air mixing at hurricane speeds .. . 
tiny valves and controls measuring 
and changing the mixture for differ- 
ent kinds of weather, for a cold or 
a “warmed up” engine, and for dif- 
ferent speeds of driving. 


All the work that went into the 
making of this unique laboratory re- 
search device is already preving its 
value. Engineers now are able to 
prove what used to be theories. They 


know, for the first time, exactly what 
goes on inside a carburetor. And it 
is this kind of knowledge that leads 
to important advances in car and 
truck performance. 

The creative imagination that con- 
ceived and found how to build this 
carburetor is always at work among 
Chrysler Corporation technicians. 

That same imagination has helped 
us pioneer many of the most im- 
portant car improvements of the 
last twenty years. You'll see its in- 
fluence in the New-Type Brakes, 
Safety-Rim Wheels and other exclu- 
sive features of the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Alrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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Only a baby born since 1942 could be 
expected to “wear for 64.4 years”. If 
you were born in, say, 1889 your life 
expectancy then was only 34 years. 

Just as science has lengthened the 
life of man it has lengthened that of 
metals. 

In the case of aluminum alloys, 
Alcoa research scientists took alumi- 
num “at birth” and strengthened its 
constitution. By adding small, precise 
amounts of other metals they made 
aluminum alloys as strong as brute 
metals. By heat-treating aluminum 
alloys in certain ways they further 
increased strength and hardness. This 
Alcoa research produced aluminum 
alloys that are 10 times as strong as 
pure aluminum. 

After giving it a stronger body, Alcoa 
scientists gave it a tougher hide. They 
learned how to put pure, corrosion- 
resistant aluminum on the outside of 
strong aluminum alloys. Also, they 
learned how to treat the surface chemi- 
cally and electrolytically in order to 
lengthen life under strenuous service 
conditions, 


This research has heen going on for 
nearly 30 years in Alcoa’s Aluminum 
Research Laboratories, broadening 
man’s knowledge about aluminum. No 
property of the metal has escaped 
being tested and measured. This Alcoa 
know-how is one of the reasons why 
so many manufacturers find it pays 
to buy Alcoa Aluminum. 


THIS IS ““IMAGINEERING”’ 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY 





LCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


OF AMERICA, 1735 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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NEW REPUBLIC: This year, Independ- 
ence Day will mean considerably more 
than our traditional fireworks displays 

and double-headers to some 17,000,000 
citizens of the Philippine Islands. The 
Fourth of July will see the successful 
culmination of their fight for liberty 
which was started against Spain in the 
nineteenth century by José Rizal, revered 
and martyred father of Philippine free- 
dom. NEWSWEEK celebrates the occasion 
with a special four-page insert in our cur- 
rent Manila edition containing a review 
of the Philippines’ history and of the 
problems facing the new republic; a 


pai 


picture layout of persons prominent in 
Philippine history, including not only 
President Roxas and General MacArthur 
but also Aguinaldo, Quezon, and Osmena, 
and a special column appearing in all 
editions, by Raymond Moley. 

Thus we send our congratulations to 
the new nation in the Pacific and wish its 
people the utmost success in building 
their country independently and demo- 
cratically. With each succeeding issue of 
NEwswEEXx all news from the Philippines 
will be contained in our Foreign Affairs 
section as befits the new status of an in- 
dependent nation. 
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PIGEON SERVICE: Speaking of the in- 
ternational scene, Harry Kern, Foreign 
Affairs editor, two months ago decided 
to enlarge and expedite the flow of in- 
formation from Europe to NEWSWEEK'S 
New York office. He 
took his problem to 
the transatlantic air- 
lines — American 
Overseas, Panam, 
and TWA-—and, to- 
day, the  airmail- 
pouch system has 
begun to operate, : 
— us with a steady stream of 
olid background information. 

Pouches filled with newspapers, mag- 
azines, and news copy come in six days 
a week from London, four a week from 
Paris, and once from Berlin. Each day 
Kern finds on his desk the London papers 
of the previous day as well as other peri- 
odicals. If he wants fast information from 
Paris or Berlin, a cabled query on Mon- 
day, for instance, brings the necessary 
material to his office by Wednesday. 
Later this service will be extended to 
Rome, Stockholm, and _ other cities. 
“Right now,” he says, “the new system 
brings Fleet Street to 42nd Street over- 
night. I'll settle for that.” 





ADDED SOURCES: On the other hand 
we learn that Newsweek-Continental has 
served as source material for a most 
mountainous undertaking by one Luigi 
Zagnia, M.D., 


of Bologna. Dr. Zagnia 
has just completed 
a book actually en- 
titled “Bio-biblio- 
graphical Index of 
Surgeons of North 
America and British 
Empire, from 1600 
to 1939, concerning 
the Eponyms, Sur- 
gical Instruments, Methods, Procedures 
and Operations, Devised by ‘Anglo-Amer- 
ican Surgeons Whose Names Are Famous 
in the Scientific World, with Commen- 
taries and Self-Explanations, for Every 
Surgeon or Internist Who Is Interested 
in the History of Medicine.” He informs 
us that he relied heavily on NEwswEeExk- 
Continental and adds, a bit wistfully, 
that he hopes to get some attention from 
one of America’s best-known medical 
publishers. Publisher Charles Thomas of 
Springfield, Il]., please stand by. 


Stl 


THE COVER: The battleship Nevada, 
bull’s-eye for the A-Bomb experiment at 
Bikini, is the only ship of that fated fleet 
to be painted in brilliant colors to increase 
visibility. From a Navy blimp a News- 
WEEK photographer caught the doomed 
vessel off the California coast. For a pre- 
view of the Bikini blast, see National, 


Affairs, page 20. 
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In some places it takes a whole new building 


We’ve added a good many telephones 
in the last six months —something over 


1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 
done. In addition to the instruments, 
we're putting in new switchboards, new 
cables, even new buildings in some places. 


For there never was such telephone 


growth before. 

It’s the biggest job the Bell System 
has ever had. But we'll get it done, and 
in the shortest time possible. We don’t 
like to keep people waiting for telephone 


service, 
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* — What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


President Truman has offered Dr. 
George W. Taylor, former chairman of 
the War Labor Board, the chairmanship 
of the Economic Council under the new 
employment law . . . Disregarding Tru- 
man’s statement that the Navy will back 
his Army-Navy merger plan, some Navy 
press-relations officers are continuing the 
fight against unification on an ostensibly 
“private” basis . . . Don’t be surprised if 
J. Weldon Jones is moved up to succeed 
Harold D. Smith as Budget Bureau di- 
rector, despite the fact that Paul Appleby 
now is acting chief . . . Charles B. Hen- 
derson, board chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., has been offered 
top jobs by several corporations. 


Congressional Reorganization 


Sponsors of the Congressional reorgani- 
zation bill are encountering so many de- 
mands for concessions from entrenched 
House leaders that they may decide to 
bring the bill to the floor by petition 
rather than through committee. Powerful 
committee chairmen are asking sponsors 
to water down the bill in so many ways 
that its sponsors fear Congress would be 
reorganized in name only. As an example, 
the Senate provision that all votes in 
committee be published in the Con- 
gressional Record is under fire because 
some powerful committee chairmen don’t 
savor such publicity. By obtaining 218 
signatures to a petition, the measure 
could be brought direct to the floor as 
written by its sponsors. 


Political Notes 


' Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace, 
not too happy despite his recent disavow- 
al of third-party moves and a “pledge of 
allegiance” to Truman, is more or less 
marking time. His aides have advised him 
to stay in the Cabinet and see how the 
political situation develops this year. Al- 
though they admit it’s only an outside 
chance, they think Truman might pos- 
sibly decide not to run in 1948... . 
Democrats are pessimistic about the pros- 
pects in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Some high-placed officials in Washington 
think losses in New York will be large if 
Senator Mead is drafted to oppose Dewey 
for governor. Even ardent Administration 
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men say that it will take a miracle to 
prevent Governor Martin of Pennsylvania 
from replacing Guffey in the Senate. 


Hannegan’s Mission 

Just before the President’s veto of the 
Case bill, Democratic National Chairman 
Hannegan went up to Capitol Hill to 
discuss various Senatorial campaigns with 
the Senate Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee. Instead of talking politics, all 
members of the committee, led by Chair- 
man Lucas of Illinois, insisted upon argu- 
ing with Hannegan that Truman should 
sign the Case bill. Hannegan said his 
concern was that labor would stay away 
from the polls this November, thus elect- 
ing a Republican Congress. He reminded 
the senators that the people who were 
singing the praises of Truman most loudly 
for his “get-tough” handling of the rail 
strike weren't going to support the Derho- 
cratic party at the polls anyway. 


GI Training 


Some odd interpretations of the rules 
governing GI civilian rights are develop- 
ing. The Kentucky State Welfare Depart- 
ment is seeking Veterans Administration 
approval of on-the-job training expenses 
($65 monthly for single GI’s, $90 with 
dependents) for convicts who also are 
second-world-war veterans. The regional 
Veterans Administration in Mississippi 
already has approved on-the-job expense 
allowances for veteran members of the 


Jackson Baseball Club. 


Inverchapel’s Indiscretion 


British Ambassador Lord Inverchapel 
recently piqued the curiosity of National 
Press Club members by confessing he had 
almost been arrested as a young Third 
Secretary in Washington but offering no 
details. Here they are: While strolling 
along the Potomac on a sultry night be- 
fore the first world war, the then Archi- 
bald Clark Kerr yielded to impulse, 
stripped, and was splashing in the river 
when a park policeman came by. “You 
come mitt me,” said the officer in a heavy 
accent which Clark Kerr quickly turned 
to his own account. Lapsing into German, 
he recited glowing memories of the immi- 
grant officer’s homeland and talked him- 
self out of a trip to the station and the 
need of pleading diplomatic immunity. 


Trivia 
Veterans Administration psychiatrists 
have noted a change of fashion in delu- 


sions of grandeur. Patients who thought 
they were somebody else used to favor 


Napoleon. Now their most frequent 
choices are J. Edgar Hoover and Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur . . . Fred : 
M. Vinson’s appointment as Chief Jus- 
tice was OK'd by both former Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes and by 
former Justice Owen Roberts . . . New 
plans for the size of the Army provide 
that the Air Forces will have as many 
officers and men as the ground and serv- 
ices forces together. 





Trends Abroad 


Look for startling revelations before 
fall of pro-Axis activities during the war 
by several prominent Swedes. The knowl- 
edge of what will be discloscd in captured 
German documents is causing some sleep- 
less nights in Stockholm . . . Despite offi- 
cial denials of significant troop or ship 
massings around the disputed area of 
Trieste, the British Navy has secretly or- 
dered a number of units of its Mediter- 
ranean Fleet into the Adriatic area... . 
State Department officials, embarrassed 
by Russian propaganda on Italian repara- 
tions, would like to see the British For- 
eign Office relax some terms of its revised 
agreement with Italy. Britain wants Italy 
to continue paying the huge military ex- 
penses of its troops there, and it wants 
priority on all Italian supplies, communi- 
cation lines, railways, and ports. 


Kravchenko’s Predictions 


Fifteen Republican congressmen who 
recently dined clandestinely with Victor 
Kravchenko, author of the anti-Soviet 
book “I Chose Freedom,” went away 
more or less convinced that Russia will 
quit the United Nations within six 
months. The onetime: Soviet production 
expediter told the group that the Russian 
press campaign against the Western 
democracies is designed solely to. prepare 
the Russian people for such a break. 
Kravchenko also predicted that Russia 
would soon have the atom bomb; he said 
experimentation was well advanced when 
he attended a uranium conference back 
of the Urals in 1943. Kravchenko is writ- 
ing a second book, analyzing Soviet 
political and military aims. 


V-Weapons Over Finland 


Mystery projectiles have recently been 
sighted over Finland. They are of the 
same type earlier reported over Sweden . 
(Periscope, June 17). After the first was 
reported over Helsinki the newspapers 
carried stories and speculation on the 
secret experimental weapon. The next day 
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it was officially said that a Finnish pro- 
fessor had termed the projectile “just a 
meteorite,” and the government banned 
any further discussion in the press. A few 
days ago another winged projectile passed 
over the Finnish capital from the south or 
southeast at a much slower speed. Swed- 
ish correspondents in Helsinki wrote 
dead-pan dispatches to their Stockholm 
papers saying “a slow-motion meteorite 
passed over Thursday evening at half past 
ten.” Swedish authorities are loath to dis- 
cuss the matter but privately say the 
“meteorites” are experimental weapons 


“of some foreign power. 


Arms for Red China 

The Administration’s bill to give mili- 
tary assistance to China is in for rough 
sledding on the floor of the House if it 
contemplates training and giving Com- 
munists “minimum quantities” of arms 
before their absorption into the forces of 
the national government. Representative 
Judd of Minnesota, onetime medical mis- 
sionary in China, wants to make certain 
that the Communists make good on their 
agreement to amalgamate with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces before entrusting them 
with arms. From State Department testi- 
mony so far, members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee are not clear which 
would come first—arming or amalgama- 
tion. Unless there is definite assurance, 
an effort will be made, either in commit- 
tee or on the floor, to make amalgamation 
a precedent to arming. Otherwise, the 
fear is that the U.S: will simply arm the 
Communists to conduct an_ effective 
civil war. 


Farouk and the Grand Mufti 

Washington puts no stock in Egyptian 
promises to keep the Grand Mufti from 
playing politics. Experts point out that 
the opposite aim dictated his choice of 
Cairo as a refuge, since the Egyptian capi- 
tal is headquarters of the Arab League 
and fount of anti-Zionism. They also add 
that King Farouk, as his host, counts on 
redeeming the frivolous reputation he 
gained among the Egyptian Moslem 
elders while he was crown prince. He can 
best do that, the experts point out, by 
fostering the political activities of his 
guest, the spiritual leader of the Palestine 
Arabs. Incidentally, the Allies have sev-: 
eral thousand captured German docu- 
ments bearing on the pro-Axis activities 
of the Grand Mufti during the war. 


Brazil's Suspicions 


While President Perén of Argentina 
was busily trying to woo Brazil away from 
the U.S., his special Washington emis- 
sary, Gen. Carlos von der Becke, soured 
the courtship. In an interview given the 
French news agency, the general said the 
Western Hemisphere should have three 
arsenals, the U.S., Canada, and Argen- 
tina. That confirmed Brazilian suspicions 
that his Washington mission was to get 
American help, thereby enabling Argen- 
tina to out-arm Brazil. Despite official dis- 


claimers that he spoke for Peron and the 
general's own repudiation of the inter- 
view, Brazilians feel sure he let out a 
secret. 


Foreign Notes 

The once elaborate Japanese Ministry 
of the Imperial Household is being dras- 
tically cut. Among units thus far abolished 
are the Bureau of the Imperial Stables, 
the Bureau of Imperial Cookery, the 
Board of Rituals, the Office of the Em- 
press’s Household, the Bureau of Imperial 
Mausolea, and the Bureau of Imperial 
Poetry . . . A new picture of Marshal 
Tito gradually appearing in Yugoslav 
shop windows:and offices shows him 
wearing a dar® business suit instead of 
the marshal’s uniform, which he still 
wears in public . . . Joaquin Miguel 
Elizalde, polo-playing financial potentate, 
is slated to return to Washington as the 
Philippine Republic's first Ambassador to 
the U.S... . The Polish Government 


maintains rigorous control of the local 


press. This is defended by President 
Bierut, who says the Polish press prints 
only the truth. He defines the truth as 
“that which is.decided by the majority.” 





Soviet Trade Plans 


[| observers returned from Iran 
say there are definite signs that Russia is 
planning to make Teheran an important 
trade center for its new commercial drive 
throughout the Middle East. With its 
rail and truck lines from Russia, the 
Iranian capital is well suited to such a 
scheme. Supply depots could be built up 
there. Meantime, the Russians are press- 
ing Teheran for commercial agreements, 
offering as an inducement a wide variety 
of consumer goods, 


Airline Traffic 


Many airline officials admit privately 
that passenger traffic not only is holding 
up much better than they had expected, 
but on. many routes is far exceeding 
their forecasts. High density routes, such 
as New York-Washington and New York- 
Chicago, are filling four-engined air- 
planes as fast as they are put into service 
after reconversion. Air traffic between 
some cities already far exceeds rail. pas- 
senger totals for corresponding periods 
of 1939 between the same points. 


Interest in Advance 


Behind some banks’ recent offers to 
pay off securities a few weeks before the 
call date there’s this profit motive: The 
bank saves more on Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. charges during this pre- 
payoff period than it could make on the 
money if it remained on deposit for such 
a relatively short time. The most recent 
case in point is the advertised offer to 
holders of the $50,000,000 of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. debenture 3s, called by 
the company for payment on July 5. 
Holders were advised that they could re- 
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deem their bonds from June 12 on, with 
full interest to the call date. Previously, 
the Shell Union Oil Co. announced that 
a series of obligations due between early 
April and July 2 would be paid in full to 
any holder applying to the agent bank. 


Business Footnotes 


Like Chester Bowles, Housing Expedi- 
ter Wyatt is seeking a way to eliminate 
the threat of strikes for the balance of 
the year. He has negotiations under way 
looking toward elimination of jurisdic. 
tional disputes between AFL and ClO 
unions, which could completely stall his 
program ... With OPA controls on low- 
priced clothing headed for the scrap 
heap, the only remaining government 
regulations designed to stimulate produc- 
tion of lower-cost garments will be those 
issued by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. And these aren't expected 
to be effective . . . Finished cotton- and 
linen-goods imports are anticipated in 
volume by fall from such major European 


textile countries as Britain, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 





Book Notes 


Lun Vidal, 20-year-old author of 
“Williwaw” and an editor at Dutton’s, 
has already completed his second novel. 
Titled “In a Yellow Mood,” it has a New 
York background. “Williwaw,” just pub- 
lished, is the story of an Army boat in the 
Aleutians . . . The housing shortage is 
sending sales of architectural and home- 
making books almost into the best-seller 
class . . . Upton Sinclair’s “A World to 
Win,” latest of the Lanny Budd novels, 
will be the September selection of the 
Book Find Club . . . Fritz Sternberg, 
politico-economic analyst, has completed 
a new book, “The Coming Crisis,” to be 
published in October by John Day. He 
contends that the world has never recov- 
ered from the 1929 economic crash and 
builds a step-by-step case to show that 
there is a new crisis ahead in a few years. 


Movie Lines 


Producer Anatole Litvak plans to film 
Mary Jane Ward’s best seller, “The Snake 
Pit,” which is based on her studies of a 
mental institution . . . Now that Lionel 
Barrymore has left the cast of “The 
Beginning or the End,” James Dunn, 
Walter Huston, and Thomas Mitchell 
are under consideration to impersonate 
F.D.R. . . . R-K-O has uncovered a 
“sleeper” in its wild and woolly Western 
film, “Badman’s Territory,” which was 
made at moderate cost. It’s been doing 
“A” feature business wherever shown to 
date . . . After six years’ absence from 
the screen, Edna Best will play opposite 
Ronald Colman in “The Late George 
Apley”’. . . The second Bogeaus-Mere- 
dith independent production will be a 
John O’Hara story, “A Miracle Can 
Happen,” starring James Stewart. Their 
first was “Diary of a Chambermaid.’ 














: | Pressure groups are nothing new 


MONG the earliest “pressure 
groups’ were the legionnaires 
of Rome. They “elected” their offi- 
cers who dealt with the government, 
and forced higher and higher wages, 
more and more special privileges 
at the expense of the public, and 
less and less work. Government offi- 
cials became so cravenly afraid of 
the legionnaires that they gave in 
at every show of force. 


to work for what you get. By hard 
work they gained strength, and 


built superior weapons. 


Then they overran the legion- 
naires, abolished all their privi- 


leges, and enslaved them. 


The trouble was that the Roman 
public was enslaved, too. They had 
been stupidly standing by, saying 

“What can I do,” while 


Just to the north were the government sold its 
and free men, the Goths, 


an. who believed you have 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Will There Be Another Boom and Bust? 


What is the outlook for American business? There seasonally adjusted Federal Reserve Board index of pro- 





has been much talk of a sharp boom to be followed by a 
severe slump. Is this expectation justified? When will the 
present business rise reach its peak? Will the peak be fol- 
lowed by a mild readjustment? A moderate deflation? A 
severe depression? 

In an attempt to get authoritative conjectures on the 
future business trend, Periscope again has employed the 
previewing system it inaugurated before the war—a sys- 
tematic survey of outstanding experts. To obtain a com- 
posite forecast of qualified opinion, 33 government and 
business economists were asked to make their predictions 
on the basis of present indications. 


Highlights of the economists’ predictions: 

@ The average level of business will continue upward well 
into the last quarter of 1947. The production level for 
January 1947 will be about 15% higher than for the first 
quarter of 1946. Some estimates run as much as 24% higher. 
However, there is a remarkable degree of agreement among 
the participants on the former figure. 

@ The consensus is that the peak will be reached shortly 
before 1948 and will be followed by a period of compara- 
tively mild depression. A few predicted that the peak would 
not be reached until 1949, with a readjustment in 1950. 
@ Several analysts’ who predicted a readjustment early in 
1948 compared it with that of 1920-21, sharp but of 
relatively short duration. Others compared it with 1937-38. 

The following should be noted: 

Some of the participants pointed out that a change in 
government economic policy or a renewal of widespread 
strikes and wage demands in the fall could easily alter the 
present outlook. Hence the findings are presented simply 
as the best composite view at this time. Some of the indi- 
vidual questions were not answered by all of the analysts. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


The men whose opinions are tabulated comprise fifteen 
economists employed by private industry, seven employed 
by banking and insurance organizations, nine employed by 
the government, and two in other fields. The questions and 
a summary of the answers: 

1—Do you expect the average level of general business 
during the balance of 1946 to be (a) downward? (b) upward? 

Downward 0 
Upward 33 

To measure this general prediction more precisely NEws- 
WEEK chose as a yardstick the Federal Reserve Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index of industrial production. Widely 
recognized as a reflector of general business conditions, this 
index (1935-39 = 100) rose to 247 in October and Novem- 
ber 1943, dropped to 152 in February 1946, but climbed 
back to 164 in April. 

2—If you had to guess, about where would you say the 
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duction (164 for April 1946) will stand in January 1947? 


Average of nine government economists .......... 190 
Average of 24 non-government economists ........184 
Average of ALL forecasts ..............scsscsssssesesees 186 


3—Do you think the present business situation will turn 
into a “boom and bust” cycle? 


TE .ssciniernnnsisniipeiasiinaiaaninneticnemmmnnenamniniaie 16 
Foon, WER UII o.scsscrstesencsasserecseinasointeies 9 
Phen, WEN IIE oscnscnsessinssasccscarsdadatioinste 5 
FED sinsmissneninsninnmemnimnaaiiin 2 


The following four questions were asked in order to 
expand the opinions implied in the preceding question: 
4—When do you think the boom will reach its peak? 
Earliest prediction .................. First quarter of 1947 
Latest prediction ................ Third quarter of 1949 
Average of ALL forecasts....Fourth quarter of 1947 
5—When do you think a depression will arrive? 
Earliest prediction .............. Second quarter of 1947 
Latest prediction .............. Third quarter of 1950 
Average of ALL forecasts ....Third quarter of 1948 
3—Will it be a mild readjustment? 


ID sieiesesninisnassuiincsssnncainbeanecaebiblaiaaaaaiidiile 15 
Pile, COU IONS wisssissississninsicnsnnniaienonins 5 
<del enilalaeioaaaal aap eaiaas alata 8 


7—Or will there be a long, severe depression comparable 
to the one that followed the 1929 stock-market crash? 


Sn . she Nishitlahechhieatesicteiaitiaainaiatdaiaiaiesoalccaaala alias 24 
WE wiceaicasanlasacisnictanidaidiaainidiadaiiania a eiiidaas Z 
Undecided or noncommittal .............cceseccccceeeees . 4 


Here are interesting comments that were added by 
some of the participants to expand their predictions: 

“The great distortions in comparative levels of wages, 
costs, - prices are now concealed in part by the existence 
of a sellers’ market. By 1947 there should be a buyers’ mar- 
ket in many lines and this should start many important 
readjustments.” 

“The building industry will be a strong sustaining influ- 
ence, well after the general peak is reached.” 

“Should the general level of prices (131.5 in May) rise by 
more than 50 points, the probabilities for a strong readjust- 
ment would be highly likely. An advance of 25 or so points 
may not lead to serious repercussions. If expected fall and 
spring wage demands meet with success and prices com- 
pound therewith, the chances of a major “bust” become 
fairly high. The time is anyone’s guess.” 

“I expect violent price changes, but only a short decline 
in production—more like 1921.” 

“Depression phase won't last more than two years, at 
maximum. Would still be large demand for housing.” 

“Prices will rise 20 to 50% over present, then decline and 
may rise and stabilize above prewar levels, perhaps close 
to present levels.” 








PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 








Adolph G. Abramson, SKF Industries, Inc. 

Ralph S. Alexander, Columbia University 

Henry B. Arthur, Swift & Co. 

Sherwin Badger, New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Louis H. Bean, Bureau of the Budget 

Edward G. Bennion, Standard Oil Co. (N.j5.)} 

A. Berridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Richard M. Bissell Jr., Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion 

William C. Bober, Johns-Manville Corp. 

Robert W. Burgess, Western Electric Co., Inc. 

C, R. Chambers, Lehman Corp. 


Wendell M. Dennis, American Cyanamid Co. 

Ben Dorfman, United States Tariff Commission 
William H. England, Federal Trade Commission 
Robert E. Johnson, Civilian Production Administra- 


tion 
ee W. Love, NEWswEEK and The Cleveland Press 
sador Lubin, Confidential Reports, Inc. 

Walter Mitchell Jr., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

oe Nicholson, economist, Philadelphia 

*, E. Richter, General Foods Corp. 

]. H. Riddle, Bankers Trust Co. 

Walter S. Salant, Office of Economic Stabilization 
Murray Shields, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


Oscar C. Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Ernst W. Swanson,.Chamber of Commerce of the 


U.S.A. 
Woodlief Thomas, Federal Reserve Board 
Willard L. Thorp, General Public Utilities Corp. 
Rufus Tucker, General Motors _— 
Q. Forest Walker, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
Donald H. Wallace, Office of Price Administration 
Hans A. M. Loeb, Rhoades 


& Co. 
Donald B. Woodward, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
0 


Charles E. Young, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Widenmann, Carl 
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Ber you thought, last Christmas, 


Well, what with one thing and 
another, we've been a little busy. 
But now the summer lull has set 


in, so— O'Malley — square off! 


It’s not that we mind what you 
said about our machine. Maybe 
you call an invention that solves 
figure problems of all kinds—that 
a. subtracts, multiplies and 
divides—“infernal.” 


That's your privilege. 


But Mister O'Malley! What- 
ever you call it, please call the 
Comptometer with a CAPITAL 
C! Mind you, we're not merely 


being uppity. It’s registered that 


you'd get away with those cracks. . 


way in the U. S. Patent Office. 
It’s our trade-mark, sir, and never 
a common noun. 


Beg our pardon, huh? Okay, 
then, O'Malley. 


C you in the funny papers. 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company,. 
1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois, 


omptometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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Trends 





Cost-of-living prospects are Washington’s preoccupation. Every- 
body talks about them but nobody knows for sure what they 
are. 


A 15 to 25% rise in the next year is the norm of widely di- 
vergent guesses. How steep the upward curve will be is a matter 
of disagreement. 


Congress is delaying final action on price control deliber- 
ately. It wants to limit Truman’s choice to its own bill or no bill 
zt all. He won’t be given time to veto and then stage a fight 
for short-term renewal of the OPA’s authority as-is. 


Pressure against a veto is heavy. Truman’s political advisers 
want him to sign the House-Senate bill, however objectionable, 
rather than accept responsibility for abrupt termination of price 
control when the present OPA law expires June 30. 


A Treasury surplus for the 1946-47 fiscal year will be predicted 
in a revised budget, soon to be published. Expenditures will be 
about $40,000,000,000 instead of the $35,860,000,000 esti- 
mated by Truman last January. But revenues will top his earlier 
estimate of $31,500,000,000 by more than enough to offset in- 
creased expenditures. 


These calculations could be thrown off however, in the event 
that Congress finally passes the GI terminal-leave bill. Esti- 
mated cost: two to six billion dollars. 


Taxes will remain high anyway if Treasury officials and their 
allies in Congress can keep them so. They want to use the in- 
dicated surplus for debt retirement to counteract inflationary 
trends. 


Revised estimates will be based on the optimistic assumption 
that high-level production and good business will continue 
through the next twelve months (see Periscope Preview). 


A strike recess agreement between Administration officials and 
labor leaders is’ still under discussion but doesn’t look promising. 


A new strike wave is freely predicted by labor economists if 
the cost of living shoots up quickly. How soon it comes, they 
say, will depend upon the rate of price increases. 


A policy of no contract, no work will probably supplant the cur- 
rent union practice of remaining on the job while new contracts 
are negotiated if unions find themselves in a position of dashing 
to keep up with runaway prices. Retroactive raises would not 
satisfy them in such a situation: ‘ 

e 


The tidelands oil fight will be revived shortly. Senator McCarran 
will bring up his bill to give title to underwater oil to the states, 
thus frustrating a government effort to establish Federal title. 


The usual preadjournment rush is on in both branches of Con- 
gress. Many bills will not survive it. 


Some of the probable casualties: the President's emergency 
labor draft bill, already whittled down by the Senate and now 
held up in the House; the St..Lawrence Seaway bill; legislation 
to set up a National Science foundation, and the poll-tax bill. 


The British loan is virtually assured of House approval. A bill 
turning the U. S. Employment Service back to the states prob- 


ably will be vetoed. The La Follette Congressional reorganiza- 
tion bill, already passed by the Senate, still has a chance in the 
House. 


A Pearl Harbor report is in the works. Democratic members of 
the joint Congressional investigating committee are trying to 
write conclusions that Republican members can accept but a 
minority dissent is probable. 


Building materials shortages are holding up the veterans’ hous- 
ing program. 


Priorities issued by the Civilian Production Administration don’t 
mean much, They are checks on an overdrawn account. Wyatt 
hopes that his $400,000,000 premium payment plan will prove 
more effective. Payments are starting for brick and clay prod- 
ucts and plywood. Others will follow. 


Houses should mushroom next fall if materials come through by 
then. If they don’t, Wyatt will consider the program a failure. 


The postwar Army will be a tightly knit organization somewhat 
smaller than the so-called Interim Army, whose strength will be 
slightly more than 1,000,000 on July 1, 1947, under present 
plans. 


Organized reserves capable of quick mobilization will supple- 
ment the regular Army. The Army’s objective will be a regular 
and reserve force geared to put 4,500,000 men into the field 
within one year after a hypothetical M Day. 


A return to wartime steel priorities is being resisted by the 
Civilian Production Administration, 


Small business interests, along with the Agriculture Department 
and the Office of Defense Transportation, have urged the.CPA 
to restore priority controls. But the CPA wants to duck the job. 
It has issued partial allocation rules and hopes increased pro- 
duction will take care of needs. 


Steel production rates look encouraging. The industry bounced 
back after the coal strike more quickly than had been expected. 
But a scrap shortage worries producers, 


Heavier surplus property @isposals are in the offing. The gov- 
ernment’s program has received new impetus from the “site- 
sale” method. . 


Sales at depots, Army camps, and warehouses are cutting red 
tape. War Assets Administration expects to have 600 such sales 
going by September, with disposal volume reaching $1,600,- 
000,000 a month, double the May total. 


Economic worries bother the Philippines as the Common- 
wealth becomes a republic next week. 


Inflation and black markets are rampant, largely because of an 
influx of American money. Taxes are hard to collect. 


The revival of the sugar industry is a major question. Some 
of President Roxas’s advisers have told him that the islands 
won't attain self-sufficiency if U.S. money is accepted too 
freely to rebuild the industry. But weight of available U. S. 
investments probably will prove too attractive to turn down. 
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Gendlir Creative fngineering 
MEANS FINER PERFORMANCE FROM START TO STOP 
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For your'motor cor Bendix builds brakes, brake \ ; 


—_— lining, carburetors, starter drives, hydraulic, * 
tiga pneumatic, and ‘vqcuum-operated controls. \ 


















For. commercial flying, Bendix builds mag- 
netos, carburetors, radio, landing gear, in- 
struments and controls, the Electronic Pilot. 


For private flying, Bendix supplies injection 
carburetors, flight instruments; brakes, radio, 





ignition equipment, airport weather instruments. 4 
i 4 : j For ‘your recreation and comfort Bendix pro- 
vides radio and television, bicycle brakes, 
heating and air conditioning controls. 
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: 
Carbpretors, stafter drives, brakes, brake 


lining, power sfeering and power braking 
by Bendix are; used wherever trucks travel. 


/ : 
# 


, Bendix products for buses. include hydraulic ° 
‘and pneumatic controls, carburetors, ighition 
systems, starter drives and V-H.F. radio. ‘ 
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Bendix marine devices include hydraulic con- 

frols, electric signaling systems, carburéters, 

the Supersonic Depth Seunder, the electric log... 


GGG, 


For. itidustry Bendix produces remote controls, 
«radio devices, heating and air conditioning 
controls, foundry products, plastic moldings. 
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“Bendix created V.H.F. radio for railroads. 
Otherrailway products include electrical 





: os generators and diesel fuel injection equipment. 


Be sure your new car 


IS BETTER BECAUSE Of =a=™4JC/) 


We you press the starter on your car 
it is highly probable that the ingenious 
mechanism whirling your engine to life is a 
Bendix Starter Drive. As you roll along, it is 
quite as likely that a Bendix-built carbu- 
retor plays a prominent part in the smooth, 
economical flow of power. Step on the 
brakes—Bendix is there again as a foremost 
builder of brakes and brake lining. Nor 
are these all of the basics of better trans- 
portation emerging from the unparalleled 
scientific background of Bendix. On trucks 
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m AVIATION CORPORATION 


and buses as on cars, Bendix automatic de- 
vices open doors and ease steering, braking 
and clutch operation . . . advanced Bendix 
ignition systems make the most of modern 
fuels . . . radio equipment by Bendix links 
driver and office. Over the horizon—but 
let tomorrow’s automobiles tell you that 
amazing story. Just remember that coming 
cars, like all forms of transportation, will be 
vastly better because of Bendix—and ask 
for Bendix equipment on your next car. 


FIRST IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive 
brakes, carburetors, landing gear « 
BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, tele- 
vision « BENDIX MARINE*: controls « 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives « 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining -« 
ZENITH*: carburetors + STROMBERG*: 
aircraft carburetors, fuel injection «+ 
FRIEZ*: weather instruments and con- 
trols » PIONEER®*: flight instruments + 
ECLIPSE*: aviation accessories » SCIN- 
TILLA*: aircraft ignition « PACIFIC*: 
hydraulic systems + BENDIX INTER- 
NATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y., Cable ‘‘Bendix- 
corp”’ New York. *REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


© 100 BENDIX AVIATION CoRP., DETROIT 7, MICH. 














Two good ways to pick. 
Fluorescent Lamps 


You might start by becoming an expert on 
skiagraphy—“shadow-photo” technique of photo- 
graphing transparent objects. General Electric 
uses skiagraphs like the one above to check on 
the structure of the glass stem of G-E fluorescent 
lamps. This one shows whether the lamp is prop- 


erly sealed. And that’s important. If those little 
contour lines, marked by arrows, weren't exactly 
the right shape, the lamp would be weakened 
and its life shortened. But skiagraphy is only 


one way to check fluorescent lamps. You'd 


have to master hundreds of other inspection 


methods too, and invest millions of dollars in 
the equipment to make the tests. But G-E has 
done all that for you. All you have to do is... 











Insist on the @ Monogram whenever 
you buy fluorescent lamps for office, home or 
store. G-E’s 480 tests and inspections make 
dead certain that G-E fluorescent lamps will 
give you the most for your money...in light 
output and lamp life. *And G-E lamp research 


is constantly at work to make G-E Lamps ever 


better, and tomake them Stay Brighter Longer. 


GE LAMPS © 


GENERAL} 


ELECTRIC 
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PRESIDENT: Beware the Ides of November 


Harry S. Truman last week stood with 
a pair of horseshoes in his hands and had 
his picture taken. The intent was not to 
give the idea that the President was 
lucky; as a matter of fact, at the moment 
he was practically awe-stricken. 

The occasion was the visit of 37-year- 
old Jimmy Risk, three-time American 
horseshoe pitching champion, to the 
horseshoe court which Mr. Truman had 
installed on the White House grounds in 
April. Risk, who can light a match with 
a horseshoe at 40 feet, had just thrown 
fifteen straight ringers. Admiringly, the 
President, who considers he’s had a good 
day if he gets one ringer in a 21-point 
game, turned back toward the White 
House: “I wouldn’t play him if he gave 
me 21 points a game.” 

To most Washington political leaders 
last week it was plain that Harry Truman 
was going to need more than a horseshoe 
in each hand if the Democrats were to 
hold their grip on Congress next No- 
vember. Where three months ago the 
majority of politicians had given the 
Republicans little chance of capturing 
the House and none at all of gaining 
control of the Senate, now they were 
forecasting in a different vein. They re- 
garded a Republican majority in the 
lower branch almost a certainty and a 
few talk of a GOP Senate. 


Publicly, Democratic leaders professed 


~ small fear. Postmaster General Robert E. 


Hannegan, who doubles as Democratic 
National Chairman, said: “The over-all 
picture based on reports from coast to 
codst is that the President’s prestige has 
improved immeasurably, particularly be- 
cause of his position in the railroad 
strike.” Privately, many of Hannegan’s 
party colleagues were not so optimistic, 


The Ups and Downs: “The Presi- 


dent’s stock rose greatly with most people 
when he took action in the rail strike, 
but it dropped badly with labor,” said 
one veteran Democratic leader. “Then 
when he vetoed the Case bill he lost 
most of the ground he had gained with 
the average citizen in the rail strike, and 


regained practically nothing from labor, 


Wed be worse than blind if we did not 


recognize the fact and attempt repairs,” 


But if repairs were being planned, 
there was little evidence of it. In fact, 
Congress, having put Mr. Truman on the 
spot by passing the Case bill instead of 
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Acme 
Truman and horseshoes: He’d need luck 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


his requested emergency antistrike legis- 
lation, (NEWswEEK, June 10), put him 
on the spot again last week. 

Over the protests of organized labor, 
particularly the CIO, the legislators lifted 
the anti-racketeering provisions out of 
the vetoed Case bill and sent them to 
the White House as a separate bill. 
Originally drawn by Rep. Sam Hobbs 
of Alabama, the provisions would bring 
labor unions under the 1934 anti- 


racketeering act. Mr. Truman’s dilemma: 
to veto or not to veto. 


Significance 





The shift in expert opinion on Re- 
publican prospects is based not only on 
Mr. Truman’s performance to date, but 
on recent events in state primaries. The 
victory of GOP Gov. Earl Warren in 
California (Newsweek, June 17), plus 
the setback for Harold E. Stassen in 
Nebraska (Newsweek, June 24), con- 
tributed greatly to the shift. The Warren 
sweep was doubly impressive since it 
revealed a CIO-PAC impotency that 
had not been suspected. 

Politicians are firm believers in his- 
torical cycles. The trend today is parallel- 
ing that after the first world war; it has 
the Democratic politician worried; the 
Republican, hopeful. What can the Dem- 
ocrats do to arrest the trend? 

In terms of the November elections, 
nothing, if scientific public-opinion sam- 
plers are correct. They contend that the 
basic voter attitude is set four to six 
months before an election and campaigns 
almost never change it. That the politi- 
cian doesn’t agree is evidenced by the 
fact that campaigns are nevertheless 
conducted. Whether the PAC and the 
Democratic party can sufficiently revital- 
ize their forces in the next four months 
to buck the trend will determine the out- 
come of the election. 


Batching It 


It was an old-fashioned outing last 


week for the Independence Tuesday 
Bridge Club at a lake and woodland 
hideaway in Platte County, Mo., just 
north of Kansas City. Mrs. Bess Truman, 
who had entertained her fellow members 
at the White House last April, was just 
one of the girls this time—the guest of 
Mrs. John B. Hutchison, a coal and grain 


dealer's wife, She skipped the bridge 
tables in favor ofthe catfshing, Her hook 


was baited, first with minnows, then with 
fish worms, by Gil Bayliss, caretaker and 
ex-trapper. With either bait, her luck was 
poor. But the whole affair, typical of the 
First Lady's June vacation back home, 
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was more suited to her tastes than the 
publicity spotlight of the White House. 

That her husband, a summer bachelor 
back in Washington, was lonely was pat- 
ent. Rather than lunch by himself in the 
Presidential dining room, he ducked 
downstairs on Wednesday and Friday to 
the White House basement to join the 
gang in the secretaries’ dining room. 
Thursday noon, he invited himself to the 
Capitol to share Sen. Allen J. Ellender’s 
Louisiana duck and strawberry shortcake. 
Nightly he met with a few cronies to 
while away the evening. But the routine 
of being President was still with him: 
@ On Wednesday, he asked Congress to 


appropriate the remaining $465,000,000 
of its UNRRA authorization. 


( The same day, he accepted the resig- 
nation of Harold D, Smith, $10,000-a- 


yeat Budget Director, who had policed 


the government's spending of $400,000,- 
(00,000 during his seven years in office. 


Smith quit to become vice president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development because of its better 
pay—$22,500 annually, tax free. 

@ On Thursday, he chatted with ex- 
President Herbert Hoover about his 
Latin American tour as United States 
food ambassador. Mr. Truman was taking 
a nap when his predecessor first called, 
directly after landing at National Airport, 
so their meeting was postponed until 
the next day. Another Thursday visitor, 
Anthony Eden, former British Foreign 
Minister, handsome as ever but consider- 
ably grayer, brought a greeting from 
Winston Churchill. 

Once the routine work was finished 
for the week, Mr. Truman slipped away 
again. Now that the summer made the 
Potomac too hot for comfort, he didn’t 
board his yacht, the Williamsburg. In- 
stead, he hopped into a long, shiny Presi- 
dential touring car with its top down, 
stopped to pick up a Marine hitchhiker 
who had been wounded on Iwo Jima, 
and drove 40 miles to Frederick, Md. 
There, at the Prospect Hall estate of 
ex-Rep. Joseph H. Himes of Ohio, Mr. 
Truman joined fellow members at the 
first postwar picnic of the Alfalfa Club— 
so named because alfalfa roots are re- 
puted to go farthest for a drink. 


OPA: Game of Bowles 


Last Thursday, June 20, Economic 
Stabilizer Chester Bowles implored the 
Gag Writers Protective Association to 
quit joking about the OPA. It’s not “very 
funny,” he said. 

On the same day he also pleaded with 
Congressional conferees to remove “de- 
layed-action bombs” and “booby traps” 
from the OPA extension bill, or else he 
would ask President Truman to veto the 
measure and might even carry oui his 
long-gossiped threat to quit .his govern- 
ment post. 

Probable effect of both pleas: Nil. 





Price Spiral 


Whatever form the OPA extension 
might finally take, it was apparent last 
week the cost of living was going no low: 


er soon—OPA or no OPA. Department of 
Agriculture figures showed April food 


prices had soared to the highest level 


since 1920, except for a short time in 
1943. From the OPA itself came the fol- 


lowing authorized price increases, in one 
case at least—coal—to meet the cost of 
government-sponsored wage increases: 

@ Tires—Up 3.3 per cent, or 50 cents for 
typical passenger-car sizes. 

@ Nylons—Very sheers, soon to go into 
production, up 15 to 20 cents over cur- 
rent lower-gauge models. 

@ Dairy Products—Butter, up 11 cents 
per pound; cheddar (American or 
“store’) cheese, up 6 cents per pound; 
evaporated milk, up 1 cent per 14%- 
ounce can. 

Soft Coal—Up an average 4h cents 
per ton, or 3.75 per cent. 

From the Interstate on Com- 
mission came authorization for another 
price boost: a 6.5 per cent increase in 
freight rates based on pre-rail strike costs. 
Still another rate hike to meet wage in- 
creases won by the strikers in May was 
in prospect. 


Meatless Everyday 


It was history's blackest week for the 
Chicago stockyards, the world’s largest. 
Ot the Big Three packers, Swift butch- 
ered only 25 head of cattle instead of its 





normal 3,000; Wilson slaughtered 20, 
and Armour, none at all. All Chicago's 
beef packers together purchased only 
3,000 cattle all week, compared with 
20, 522 a year ago. The story was similar 
with hogs. Across the nation, packers 
shut down, butchers took holidays, and 
fresh meat became a collector’s item. 
As America went on a fowl, fish, and 
ve ciarian diet, packers accused farmers 
of wichholding livestock until OPA ceil- 
ings rise. Farmers and union leaders ac- 
cused packers of trying to break price 
control by nonproduction. Coalminers and 
steelworkers threatened to quit work un- 
til they could get meat again. Chester 





taste & Bone and Acme 
Candidly: A frenzied Chester Bowles warns against “booby traps” and “delayed-action bombs” in the OPA extension bill 


Bowles, for once, criticized nobody, say- 
ing: “If you... felt you would be able 


to charge anything you wanted after July 
| for your livestock, how would you feel 


about shipping your meat animals to 
market now?” 


COURT: I Solemnly Swear 


It was 6:20 on Thursday evening, 
June 20. The Senate Chamber was al- 
ready nearly empty. The clerk dryly 
called the executive calendar: 

“Fred M. Vinson, to be Chief Justice 
ot the United States.” 

Not a voice was raised, not a question 
asked. With less fuss and feathers than 
the confirmation of a fourth assistant 
postmaster general commands, Sen. Clyde 
R. Hoey of North Carolina, the Senate’s 
acting president pro tem, droned: “with- 
out objection, confirmed.” 

If Vinson’s confirmation was routine, 
his oath-taking this Monday, June 24, 
had the pomp and fanfare of a Presi- 
dential inauguration. On the south por- 
tico of the White House, facing the 
Washington monument, the Navy band 
blared. The President, Cabinet, senators, 
representatives, diplomats, and embattled 
court justices applauded. The public 
swarmed over the close-cropped lawn. As 
if to underline the importance of his new 
job as court peacemaker, Vinson elected 
to take his oath, not from a Supreme 
Court justice, but from his old boss, Chief 
Justice D. Lawrence Groner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
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BUDGET: The Army’s Billions 


“The imagination boggles” was the 
comment of Lord Rothermere in Lon- 
don. The New York Herald Tribune 
called it “staggering.” Rep. Bertrand H. 
Snell, New York Republican, said: “I 
am so overcome and shocked by the 
amounts these fellows propose to spend 
that it will take me several days to 
catch my breath.” 

The statement that thus shocked and 
staggered was President Roosevelt’s first 
budget message, in which he proposed 
to spend $10,569,000,000 in the 1933- 
34 fiscal year and $5,960,000,000 in 
1934-35. For the Army he recommended 
$229,000,000 in 1933-34 and $230,000,- 
000 in 1984-35. 

Last week the threadbare Army, which 
claims that demobilization has left it 


without even one up-to-strength combat 
division, with an air force seriously 
crippled as a fighting force, submitted 
its first peacetime budget in five years. 
Pared to the bare bone in men and ma- 
tériel, the Army figured its expenses at 
$7,091,034,000 — more than a billion 
higher than the budgeted cost of the en- 
tire Federal government, including re- 
lief programs, for 1934-35.* 

But no one got excited. The news bare- 
ly made front pages. This was 1946. 


Por 


DRAFT: May’s Day 

For the first time since the War De- 
partment put a 29-year-old ceiling on 
draftees, men up to 45 were casting anx- 


ious eyes toward Washington last week, 
Congress, caught in a political jam, had 
concocted a bill exempting 18-year-olds 
and directing the starved Army to look to 
the older age groups for its manpower. 

But the Army was no more eager to 
have the oldsters than they were to go. 
It planned to continue to refuse men over 
29: the bill itself would exempt fathers 
and those who served more than six 
months or overseas. Of the remaining 
bachelors and childless married men 
who had no previous service, the great 
majority would be rejected for phy- 
sical reasons, even under relaxed _post- 
war standards, or turned down on oc- 
cupational grounds. 

For 71-year-old Rep. Andrew Jackson 
May, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee and a rabid protector of 18- 
year-olds, the compromise bill repre- 
sented a personal triumph. To achieve his 
ends he had employed a proxy left be- 
hind by Rep. Walter G. Andrews, New 
York Republican then in mid - Pacific 
bound for Bikini. When Andrews radioed 
May to reverse his vote, May claimed 
the message was “unintelligible.” He 
gloated: “I’ve got them by the tail with 


a downhill pull. They'll take the 19-year- 


old base or there'll be no extension of the 
draft at all.” They took it. 





_ *Budgeted cost for all government for 1946-1947, 
including the Army’s seven billion: $35,800,000,000. 
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Associated Press 
A California verdict irks Vivien Kellems 


PEOPLE: Miss Kellems’s Chin 


Twice before, Vivien Kellems, 50-year- 
old Westport, Conn:, industrialist, had 
taken it on the chin. In January 1944, 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., then Secretary 
of the Treasury, publicly rebuked her for 
advising businessmen to withhold in- 


come-tax payments. In April of that year, 


Rep. John M. Coffee, Washington Demo- 
crat, accused her of wartime correspond: 


ence with Count Frederick Karl von Zed- 
litz, a German living in Argentina, while 
she carried out valuable and secret gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Smarting under these attacks, Miss 
Kellems was in no mood to look com- 
placently upon The Labor Herald, organ 
of the California State CIO Council, 
when on April 14, 1944, it charged her 
with “treasonable activities,” and six 
months later repeated the criticism in a 
news story and editorial. Miss Kellems 
filed suit for $1,500,000 damages on the 
ground of libel. 


Last week Miss Kellems took it on the 
chin for the third time. Federal Judge 
Louis E. Goodman of San Francisco, who 
heard the case without a jury, dismissed 
the complaint. He ruled that “when, in 
time of grave national peril, she directly 
urged and invited citizens to refrain from 
paying taxes . . . necessary to the prose- 
cution of the war, it was within the area 
of fair comment to characterize her ac- 
tivities as ‘treasonable’.” Moreover, he 
held that Miss Kellems was a fair target 
for attack “when it appears that during 
the period of peril” she continued cor- 
responding “with a German enemy, be he 
Nazi or just plain German, contrary to 
law and the recognized concepts of loyal- 
ty in time of war.” 

For Miss Kellems herself, the judge 
reserved his most stinging remark. Re- 
calling her appearance on the stand, he 
said: “I found her to be evasive, argu- 
mentative, arrogant, and indeed brazen 
in her reiteration of her claimed right 
to do and say as she pleased, without 
regard to the possible dire consequences 


to her country and her fellow citizens.” 

In her Westport home last week, Miss 
Kellems was icily calm: “It is apparent 
that if were a traitor I wouldn't be filing 


libel suits-I would have been in jail long 


ago. Name-calling does not decide legal 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Goliath Aground: Eire-bound last week with 52 persons, including the British 
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actor Laurence Olivier and his actress-wife Vivien Leigh, this $800,000 Constellation 
crash-landed in Connecticut after one of its four engines caught fire and fell off. 
Pending an inquiry as to whether the accident was caused by a cabin pressurizer 
which permits high flying, the CAA ordered all 34 Constellations now in commercial 
operation to remove such equipment and fly at lower altitude. This change will add 
two hours to the planes’ current New York-to-London 13-hour flying time. 
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~ Bikini: Breath-Holding Before a Blast-Could It Split the Earth? 





One man feared gravity would be 
destroyed and everything would fall 
up. Another prophesied that when the 
atomic bomb went off at Bikini, all the 
water in all the oceans would be turned 
to gas, automatically dropping ships to 
the bottom. Another thought the Oper- 
ation Crossroads bomb would blow a 
hole in the bottom of the Bikini lagoon 
and let all the water in the sea run out. 

Earthquakes and tidal waves were 
commonly expected, and in Portland, 
Ore., a taxi driver was stoically awaiting 
a painful fate from huge radioactive 
waves which would “peel his skin like a 
banana.” People went to fortune. tellers 
to ask: “Where can I be safe?” A man 
from Penns Creek, Pa., wrote President 
Truman: “Supposing everyone and 
everything were destroyed excepting, 
say, yourself. After all, no one really 
knows. What a responsibility. P. $. Sup- 
pose even you went along.” 

July 1 was the date set, and it was 
growing closer. 

All the apprehensions were not bar- 
room bombast. The religious dug up 
scriptural quotations: 


And the second angel sounded, and as it 
were a great mountain burning with fire 
was cast into the sea, and the third part of 
the sea became blood. And the third part 
of the creatures which were in the sea and 
had life, died; and the third part of the 


ships were destroyed. Revelations 8:8, 9. 


One World, Broken? Those latter- 
day prophets, the scientists, had Cas- 
sandras among them. H. S. Uhler, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physics at Yale Uni- 
versity, feared that the underwater 
bomb would blast a crack in the ocean 
floor. Water rushing into the crevasse 
might come in contact with molten 
rock, he wrote, setting off explosions 
that would create waves a mile or more 
high moving at high speeds. Uhler fur- 
ther warned that the explosions might 
upset the gyroscopic balance of the 
world, setting off earthquakes and 
catastrophic shudderings of this “sorely 
stricken human carousel.” 

In San Francisco newspapers nearly 
panicked the crews of three Bikini- 
bound press and observer ships. They 
headlined a warning from Anatol J. 
Schneiderov, “seismologist” at Johns 
Hopkins University, that the explosion 
would swamp every ship and leave no 
survivors. Hopkins authorities promptly 
announced that Schneiderov was only 
a student and “of Soviet origin,” and 
that his views were not those of the 
university. 

Despite the outcries, the Navy 
and Army plowed ahead with their 
$100,000,000 experiment, batting down 
the fears as fast as they arose. But what 
Vice Admiral W. H. P. (Spike) Blandy 


had to promise was dire enough—wiads 
of 1,000 miles an hour (though of short 
range), temperatures of 100,000,000 
Fahrenheit which might fuse or vapor- 
ize the target ships’ steel plate, and 
radioactivity making masses of air and 
water lethal and rendering the vessels 
uninhabitable for two or three days. 

In the Bikini lagoon last week, the 77 
target ships swung at anchor in tight 
circular formation. At the center was 
the “Scarlet Fever”—the orange-painted 
battleship Nevada which will be the 
aiming point for the B-29 dropping the 
Nagasaki-type bomb. 

On the atoll, officers’ and enlisted 
men’s clubs had arisen among the 
twelve 75-foot steel towers bearing 
cameras and recording instruments. 
In the lagoon floated two hospital 
ships whose personnel were trained 
to handle radiation casualties. Some 
550 scientists and technicians _re- 
checked their instruments. Photogra- 
phers prepared specialized equipment 
which will take 1,000,000 pictures in 
the first 30 seconds of the explosion. 

At Kwajalein B- 


provided billets for 60 legislators, only 
twelve congressmen in addition to the 
four members of the President’s evalua- 
tion commission—Sens. Carl Hatch and 
Leverett Saltonstall, and Reps. Chet 
Holifield and Walter G. Andrews—are 
actually .going. 

But whether the congressmen stayed 
behind to work on the legislative logjam 
or to mend their political fences, they 
shared the vague uneasiness and ap- 
prehension felt by their constituents, 
All the worriers were not crackpots 
or alarmists. 


Many could feel a secret tug of 
sympathy for the uneasy inhabitants of 
the low flat plain fronting the Pacific 
at the foot of the Sierra Nevadas. Los 
Angeles knew that most scientists had 


ridiculed the possibility of a tidal wave. 


Nevertheless thousands of Angelenos 
had already made their plans. On Sun- 
day, June 30, when a small mass of 
plutonium is scheduled to explode 
4,000 miles away across the interna- 
tional date line, they will be picnicking 
up in the mountains—just in case. 








29 crews dropped 
practice concrete 
‘““‘pumpkins’’ to 
sharpen their eyes 
for Queen Day 
(this Monday’s re- 
hearsal with a dum- 
my bomb) and 
Able Day (the ac- 
tual drop). More 
conscious of the 
tropical heat than 
the history they 
were making, the 
42,000 GI’s and 
sailors sweated, 
worked, and griped 
about going home 
and the lack of 
women. 

Just in Case: 
In Congress the 
resolution authoriz- 
ing use of 33 com- 
batant ships for the 
test was finally ap- 
proved. But actual- 
ly the legislation 
was needed for on- 
ly six ships—the car- 
rier Independence 
and five submarines 
—since the other 
combatant _ target 
ships have been 
“decommissioned,” 
permitting the 
Navy to dispose of 
them as it likes. 

Congressional in- 
terest has waned. 
Though the Navy 



















































As the bomb explodes: An artist imagines the Bikini scene ... 
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Significance: The Good That May Come From the Tests at Bikini 





Last week found two members 
of NeEwsweex’s Washington bureau— 
Ernest K. Lindley, chief, and Samuel 
Shaffer—en route to Bikini to cover the 
atom-bomb test for which the world has 
been waiting since the project was an- 
nounced last January. To assure its 
readers another vantage point besides 
the press ship from which Shaffer and 
most correspondents will observe, NEws- 
WEEK arranged for Lindley to board one 
of the carriers that will launch the radio- 
controlled “drone” planes over the tar- 


- get. The following column supplants the 


regular “Washington Tides” and details 
the strategy behind the test. 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


K wajalein—In evaluating what you 


‘read and hear about the atom-bomb 


test, these are some of the points to 
keep in mind: 

The test scheduled for about 6:30 
p.m. Eastern Daylight Time, June 30—if 
weather conditions are suitable—is the 


A‘DRONE’ FIGHTER PLANES 
B INSTRUMENT BUNKERS 


C CAMERA TOWERS 
D ROBOT B-17°S 


E INSTRUMENTS DROPPING IN PARACHUTES the 
F B.29'S WITH 25 CAMERAS EACH 


G MARINERS WITH GEIGER COUNTERS 


«+. Drones dart in, photo planes hover, ships toss in the blast 








first of a series of three. It is to be an ex- 
plosion in the air over a group of naval 
vessels and smaller craft. The second 
test, perhaps three weeks later, is to be 
an explosion a few feet below the sur- 
face in shallow water, the target being 
the same group of vessels, after re- 
placements have been made. The third, 
tentatively planned for next year, is to 
be an explosion in deep open sea, per- 
haps 2,000 feet below the surface. 

None of these tests is planned as a 
spectacle; none is intended to show the 
world what a powerful weapon the atom 
bomb is. None is intended for diplo- 
matic or political effect. Compared with 
the ruins of Hiroshima or Nagasaki or of 
any other built-up area on which a 
bomb might be dropped, the visible de- 
struction inflicted on a group of naval 
vessels, with a great deal of water be- 
tween them, is not likely to be very 
spectacular. 

None of these tests is designed pri- 
marily to yield what might be called 
strictly scientific data. Nevertheless, all 
of them will be of great interest to 
atomic scientists. Of 
the three previous 
atomic explosions, 
only one—the first 
test in New Mexico 
—could be carefully 
measured. The in- 
strumentation for 
Bikini _ tests 
is most elaborate. 
Some of the scien- 
tists insist, however, 
that the first two 
tests will, in most 
respects, only con- 
firm what. they can 
calculate from the 
data they already 
have. However, 
there is enough dif- 
ference of opinion 
among them to sug- 
gest that the exact 
measurements ob- 
tained will be of in- 
estimable value. 


The primary 
purposes of the Bi- 
kini explosions are 
quite practical. The 
idea of holding them 
originated with the 
Navy last October. 
Three days later 
General Arnold, 
then commanding 
general of the Army 
Air Forces, made a 
similar _ proposal. 
Admiral King, then 
Commander-in- 


Chief of the United 


States Fleet and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, immediately concurred. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff issued a directive in 
January. 

Admiral Blandy, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, had indirectly in- 
spired the experiment by urging that the 
Navy set aside obsolete and captured 


ships for the testing of new weapons. 


He was given the command of Joint 
Task Force One, The choice was excel- 
lent. He has imagination as well as 


energy and organizing and administra- . 


tive ability. Contrary to the insinuations 
of some of the scientists and a few 
zealots in the Army Air Forces, Blandy’s 
objective is not to “save” the Navy, but 
to find all that can be learned about the 
effect of atom bombs on ships. Of this, 
I believe, everyone who has watched 
him organize the bomb tests is now 
convinced. 

The primary practical purposes of the 
tests are to show: 

1—How ships should be designed if 
they are to become targets for atom 
bombs or mines. 

2—How they should be spaced, at sea 
and in port. The ships anchored in the 
lagoon at Bikini will be closer together 
than task forces usually move at sea. 

3—How many operating bases and re- 
pair yards will be needed, and whether 
they should be dispersed and made 
smaller. 

Here it should be emphasized that no 
one doubts that an atomic explosion di- 
rectly over one or more ships would in- 
capacitate if not completely destroy 
them. The question is at what distance 
the Lomb will have effects of different 
kinds and degrees. If ships can be 
properly spaced at sea and in ports 
they may become unprofitable targets 
for atom bombs. 

The atom bomb, it should be remem- 
bered, destroys in several ways. The first 
is by air blast. The second is by intense 


heat, which might set fire to a ship’s 


ammunition and fuel, in addition to 
affecting its crew and structure. The 
third is by radioactivity, which might 
disable men at a safe distance from blast 
and heat. The other possible causes of 
damages to ships are high waves and 
underwater shock and pressure. 

The Bikini tests are set up to measure 
the effects of atomic explosions, not only 
on ships but on a wide variety of equip- 
ment and military ground weapons and 
on life itself. The tests on animals, at 
varying distances from the explosion, 
should be especially valuable, through 
their contribution to medical knowledge. 


No one can say what will be in the 
long run the most important conse- 
quences of the Bikini tests. But it is well 
to remember they were ordered for very 
practical and rather limited purposes. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
issues. This suit will be appealed to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and an 





identical suit has been filed and will be. 


tried in Federal District Court in Los 
Angeles. I have every confidence in the 
American judicial system and ultimately 
I will get justice.” 


Tinder for Talmadge 


The incident occurred in Cairo, Ga. A 
young Negro entered the Western Union 
office and asked the pretty girl behind 
the counter for a telegraph blank. The 
Negro, apparently preparing a message, 
scribbled a few words, then passed it 
back for her to read. Her eyes widened 
with an indescribable fear. “Why is it,” 
he had written, “I can’t have dates with 
white girls?” 

Apprised of the encounter, the Cairo 
sheriff acted fast. He warned the youth 
that once word spread his life would not 
be worth a nickel. The Negro left town 
in an hour. Among themselves older 
Negroes talked of the happening in 
frightened whispers. 

Last week, the story was serving an- 
other purpose—as added tinder for the 


highly inflammable voters of the key . 


South Georgia counties and thus for the 
white-supremacy gubernatorial candida- 
cy of drawling, red-gallused ex-Gov. Eu- 
gene Talmadge. As reports of the Cairo 
incident and similar tales of younger- 
generation Negro “arrogance” in the state 
circulated, Talmadge’s chances against 
his twd opponents in the forthcoming 
July 17 primary—ex-Gov. E. D. Rivers, 


who has been con- 
ducting a noncom- 
mittal campaign, and 
James V. Carmichael, 
protégé of the pro- 
gressive incumbent, 
Gov. Ellis Arnall— 
surged correspond- 
ingly upward. 
Touring South 
Georgia, the canny 
Talmadge was mak- 
ing the most of such 
opportunities and no- 
tably of two Su- 
preme Court deci- 
sions made to order 
for him: (1) its void- 
ing of Virginia’s Jim 
Crow law as applied 
to interstate buses 
(NEWSWEEK, June 
17)—a decision Tal- 
madge was exploit- 
ing as the shape of 
things to come if pri- 
mary voters failed to 
support his white- 
supremacy pleas, and 
(2) the court’s rul- 
ing that Southern 
Democratic  pri- 
maries could not ban 
Negroes—a move 
Talmadge was coun- 
teracting even more specifically by as- 
siduous visits to courthouse officials urg- 
ing them to check “most carefully” the 
qualifications of registered Negroes. 
Whether Georgia’s Negroes would 
knuckle to Talmadge’s strategy was an- 
other matter. A county-by-county survey 
of the number of primary registrations to 
date showed 116,345 Negroes planning 
to vote—an increase over former years of 
approximately 300 per cent. 


Harris & Ewing 
Talmadge sits pretty as race hatred inflames Georgia 


Home, Sweet Home 


The shabby but spotless home at 839 
White Street, Detroit, told the story of 
Mrs. Harriet Sweet’s proud struggle to 
make ends meet. Illness had forced her 
husband to retire in 1932; he had died in 
1940. The aging widow’s weekly earn- 
ings amounted to $5—industriously gar- 
nered by peddling dresses, greeting cards, 
towels, and household: sundries for a 
downtown store. A daughter was too ill 
to work. The family’s only other wage- 
earner was a son, Lewis. Back from Eu- 
rope with three battle stars, the 22-year- 
old ex-GI had returned to his $40-a-week 
weightmaster’s job with a steel company. 
But the steel strike last winter had 
stopped his salary for crucial weeks; the 
Sweets had no money to pay their usual 
bills, let alone anything else. 

Only one thing consoled the Sweets. 
They had their own home. Built by Har- 
riet’s husband in 1923, the little white 
frame house now stood overshadowed by 
newer, finer ones. But Mrs. Sweet, a 
deeply religious woman, felt no urge to 
keep up with the Joneses. 


Last week, suddenly and through no 
fault of her own, Mrs. Sweet faced the 
prospect of losing her house. In a tragedy 
of errors of which she knew nothing, the 
state of Michigan sold the $3,000 house 
to a real-estate dealer for $37.50. 

A Fourth of a Mite: The chain of 
error began in 1939, when the State Land 
Office Board took title to the property be- 
cause the Sweets owed $255.66 in back 
taxes. But the family was told it could 
stay on rent-free until the property was 
sold. This was Michigan’s last communi- 
cation with the Sweets. 

Last November the land board got 
around to the routine matter of disposing 
of the property. Under state law, seized 
property had to be sold at a quarter of 
the assessed value. Unaware that the 
Sweets’ financial straits had caused tax 
officials years ago to value the property 
far below its real worth, the land board 
accepted the Assessor’s office figure of 
$150. That seemed to indicate that there 
was no house on the land. Officials didn’t 
bother to check. 

In February with other seized parcels 
the property was put up for auction at 
one of Michigan’s regular “scavenger 
sales.” For $37.50—the required mini- 
mum of one-fourth of assessed valuation 
—Charles O. Keaton, a real-estate dealer, 
got full deed. Visiting what he assumed 
would be merely a lot, Keaton discovered 
the house. Last week he offered to rent or 
sell to the Sweets; others had already 
tried to buy it for $2,000. 

To make amends to Mrs. Sweet for 
failing to give her a chance to save her 
home, the State of Michigan took a unique 
and humane step. The land board pre- 
pared to sue Keaton to recover title on 
the ground that the property had been 
improperly valued. However, Keaton’s 
lawyer, Ezra Frye, insisted he would 
keep the property if the title was found 
valid. “Some people,” said Frye, “get ac- 
customed to living off the fat of the land 
and it’s time they came to their senses.” 


Income Come-Uppance 


Two months before he retired, in the 
spring of 1945, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr.:reported that big- 
money income-tax cheats had defrauded 
the government of at least $1,000,000,- 
000 and possibly more. Internal revenue 
agents, prowling the Florida gold coast 
in the 1944-45 season, had drawn up a 
“Miami list” of black marketeers, war- 
time contractors, and other lavish spend- 
ers who had dumped millions at race 
tracks, gambling joints, and night clubs. 

High on the list was Henry Lustig, 
ex-vegetable peddler, millionaire head of 
the swanky Longchamps chain of New 
York restaurants, an owner of a string 
of race horses. Last December, Lustig, 
55, his nephew E. Allen Lustig, 44, 
secretary of the business, and three em- 
ployes were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in New York on 23 counts. 
They were accused of a $2,872,766 in- 
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Bring on the eats... Have a Coke 


... pause and make tt a friendly picnic 


Off to the wide-open spaces for a 
day of fun for the family. There’s 
plenty of food and frosty bottles of 
Coca-Cola on hand. Have a Coke is 
the signal that the day is off to 
a flying start. Ice-cold Coke brings 


sparkling refreshment to the 


friendly pause —to those happy 
times when you are nearest to those 


who are closest to you. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish the 


product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 













‘tim going to grow 
a hundred 
years old!” 





...and possibly she may—for the amazing strides of 
medical science have added years to life expectancy 


@ It’s a fact—a warm, wonderful 
fact—that this five-year-old child, 
or your own child, has a life ex- 
pectancy almost a whole decade 
longer than was her mother’s, and 
a good 18 to 20 years longer than 
that of her grandmother. Not only 


the expectation of a longer life, but 
of a life by far healthier. 

Thank medical science for that. 
Thank your doctor and thousands 
like him... toiling ceaselessly... 
that you and yours may enjoy a 
longer, better life. 








According to a recent Nationwide survey: 





lore Doctors smoke Camels 


than any other chearette! 


No: ONE but three outstanding independent re- 
search organizations conducted this survey. And 
they asked not just a few thousand, but 113,597, doc- 
tors from coast to coast to name the cigarette they 
themselves preferred to smoke. 

Answers came in by the thousands... from general 
physicians, diagnosticians, surgeons, nose and throat 
specialists too. The most-named brand was Camel. 

If you are not now smoking Camels, try them. Let 
your “T-Zone” tell you (see right). 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Costlier 


("AMEL 





Lobaccos ° 
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CIGARETTES 








THE “T-ZONE” TEST WILL TELL YOU >. 

f 2 ry ~The “T-Zone”—T for 

‘a int taste and T for throat 
& | 


.. is your own proving 
(+ ground for any ciga- 
Agi, | tette. Only your taste 
as | ] and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes 
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come-tax evasion for the years 1940 
through 1944. 

Lustig’s case, said the wiseacres, was 
the one to watch. It would be the tip-off 
on how tough the “G’s” were likely to get 
with the other big fellows. 

As Tough as Tough: How tough 
the government would get was quickly 
apparent when the trial opened May 15. 
Two of the co-defendants, Wallace and 
Martin Platt, brothers, saw the light and 
pleaded guilty. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Boris Kostelanetz, brother of band 
leader André Kostelanetz, called both as 
government witnesses. The sordid story 
of Lustig’s cheat slowly unfolded: 

He had kept a double set of books, 
one full of fake purchases and under- 
estimated sales, for government men to 
look at, the other for himself. He had 
removed “no tipping” signs from the 
twelve Longchamps restaurants in 1943 
and pocketed most of the $8,000-a-month 
take in tips himself; he had diverted 
$6,234 to decorate his apartment; his 
unreported weekly income had jumped 
to $40,000. The nephew had carried his 
mother-in-law, four years dead, as a de- 
pendent on income-tax returns. Through 
all the skulduggery, Joseph Sobel, 46, 
the firm’s accountant, had lent a hand, 
keeping the double set of books and 
making the hundreds of phony entries. 

The Lustigs argued in self-defense 
that they had reported the violation 


themselves and had been promised im- ~ 


munity. Kostelanetz called witnesses to 
prove their story was untrue; further that 
they had even falsified the dates on let- 
ters in efforts to uphold their claim. Last 
week a jury of six men and six women 
came up with their verdict: guilty on all 
23 counts. Should Judge Harold M. 
Kennedy choose he could sentence each 
defendant to 112 years in prison with 
fines of $225,000 each. : 


, oa 


SERVICES: Ike’s Story 


You are hereby designated as Supreme 
Allied Commander of the forces placed under 
your orders for operations for liberation of 
Europe from Germans. Your title will be 
Supreme Commander Allied Expeditionary 
Force. 


With such stark simplicity began the 
568-word directive issued by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff to General of the 
Army Eisenhower on Feb. 12, 1944. Pre- 
liminary plans for the great operation had 
already been drawn up by the Anglo- 
American staff of COSSAC (Chief of 
Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander) 
and approved by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. Invasion forces which were to total 
more than 4,000,000 men were already 
building up in Britain. In a 128-page re- 
port Eisenhower made to his chiefs in July 
1945 and which the War Department re- 
leased this week, the Supreme Com- 
mander tells what happened after that. 
Much of the information had already been 
printed piecemeal, but the report gave 





International 
Spellbound: An incinerator spark set 
off the season’s worst brush fire in the 
canyons near Castaic, Calif., last week. 
The spectacle enthralled Pat Allison, 7, 
his sister, Donna Jean, 5, and one of 
their two dogs, but left the other 
one, Butch (right), sniffily incurious, 





the first complete official picture of the 
invasion of Europe. It confirmed that: 
@ The British consistently opposed the 
invasion of South France and pushed for 
the appointment of an over-all ground 
commander (Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery). General Eisenhower over- 
ruled them on both proposals. 

@ German intelligence was amazingly 
poor. Anticipating another invasion on the 
Pas-de-Calais, the Germans held their 
Fifteenth Army there until too late. If it 
had been promptly used in Normandy, 
the invasion might well have failed. 

@ The secretiveness of the Russians 
hampered the Western Allies greatly. 
Eisenhower was unable to learn Russia’s 
strategy until December 1944. 

The One-Two-Three Punch: Eis- 
enhower said three “episodes” were most 
decisive in winning the final victory: 

“The first of these was the battle of 
the Normandy beaches . . As we 
struggled first to gain and then to hold 
our footing in Normandy, we learned the 
strength and also the weaknesses of these 


[German] armies .. . All the difficulties 
of communications and supply which 
were ultimately to prove his undoing be- 
came manifest. It was thus that we were 
able to establish ourselves on the Con- 
tinent and to build up the great armies 
necessary to achieve the liberation of 
Europe. : 

“The second vital battle was that of 
the Falaise pocket. Here the enemy 
showed that fatal tendency to stand and 
fight when all the logic of war demanded 


a strategic withdrawal. By so doing he 
allowed his Seventh Army to be encircled 
and ground to pieces, and the battle for 
France was decided among the bloody or- 
chards and hedgerows of Normandy. 

“The third decisive phase in the cam- 
paign consisted of the battles west of the 
Rhine during February and March. Once 
again the enemy played into our hands 
by his insistence upon fighting the battle 
where he stood. In the lowland coun- 
try between the Rhine and the Meuse, 
in the Eifel, and in the Saar, the armies 
which had been intended to defend Ger- 
many were shattered beyond recovery. 
The potential barrier of the Rhine lay 
practically undefended before us, and 
from that time onward there was no Ger- 
man force in existence capable of halting 
our forward march. The war was won 
before the Rhine was crossed.” 


woo 


POLITICS: Silk Stocking Joe 


Born to wealth, educated at St. Paul’s 


3 and: Harvard, Joseph Clark Baldwin III 


seemed a godsend to conservative Repub- 
lican leaders of New York’s silk-stocking 
Seventeenth Congressional District when 
Rep. Kenneth F. Simpson died in 1941. 
Baldwin had tact, charm, eloquence, and 
wit. He was elegantly tailored and socially 
dexterous. His well-known friendship 
with the dowager Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and his memberships in the Racquet 
and even more,exclusive Brook clubs set 
him off from the city’s 23 other congress- 
men. His graces and fripperies were of 
the sort to be admired by better-heeled 
voters everywhere. 

In the circumstances it was even easy 
to overlook Joe Baldwin’s facetious re- 
mark that his first-world-war experiences 
as a second lieutenant in France “shook 
ten thousand yards of lace out of my 
pants.” Lace or no lace, the pants were 
still striped pants, and Baldwin might be 
depended on to uphold the Seventeenth’s 
traditionally conservative view. 

So, at 44, Baldwin packed a heap of 
pleated striped shirts, starched collars, 
white ties ,and tails, and other fancy 
Seventeenth District raiment and went off 
to Washington. There he took a fashion- 
able house and hobnobbed lavishly with 
Washington’s tight-ringed upper crust, 
slumming occasionally, however, with am- 
bassadors and members of the diplomatic 
set. In Congress, he voted for Lend- 
Lease, extension of the draft, and revi- 
sion of the neutrality act, and against the 
Dies committee and the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike proposals. But many times he 
did not vote at all, preferring to spend at 
least two days a week in New York to 
enjoy cosmopolitan delights that Wash- 
ington could not offer. 


Despite these lapses, he was reelected 
easily in 1942 and again in 1944. His 
record for absenteeism grew, and instead 
of finding him politically in the center or 
to the right, Joe Baldwin’s silk-stocking 
voters found him increasingly |leftish. 
Last February, Phelps Adams, Washing- 
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Harris & Ewing 
Silk-stockingites give Baldwin the boot 


ton correspondent for the arch-Republi- 
can New York Sun, set down the disillu- 
sioning facts for all the Seventeenth 
District to see: 
@ In five years Baldwin had voted with 
the majority of his Republican colleagues 
only 42 per cent of the time, against them 
30 per cent of the time, and the rest of 
the time he wasn't there to vote at all. 
@ On 112 major issues he had voted with 
the GOP members 47 times, against them 
33 times, and did not vote 32 times. 
The Case for Irregularity: Last 
week Joe Baldwin’s record caught up with 
him. New York’s GOP organization, con- 
trolled by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, went 
through the formality of ditching him. 
In an Upper East Side Republican club- 
house, the well-tailored gentleman from 
the Seventeenth faced an audience of 227 
of the district's 594 committee members. 
Baldwin argued that his absenteeism 
could be explained if anyone took the 
trouble to discover where he’d been—on 
numerous wartime missions to Europe, 
where his findings were valued by the 
White House, under both President 
Roosevelt and President Truman. As for 


departing from the GOP party line on 
crucial votes, he said that if he hadn't 
done so on the 203-202 vote extending 
the draft in 1941 “We'd have come to 
Pearl Harbor without an Army.” 

His face reddening, Baldwin contended 
that his votes against antistrike legisla- 
tion, including the Case bill, had been 
based on foresight: “Six months after I 
voted against the Smith-Connally Act, 
people who had attacked me were asking 
me to find a way to repeal it . . . It would 
have been the same with the Case bill.” 
Concluding, he shouted undying party 
loyalty: “I would rather die as a Republi- 
can than live as a mugwump.” 


An hour after the committee members 
had voted 214 to 13 to deny him organi- 


zational backing and give it instead to 
State Sen. Frederick R. Coudert Jr., Bald- 
win announced that, mugwumpish or 
not, he would enter not only the Aug. 20 
GOP primary, but seek the Democratic 
and American Labor Party nominations 
as well. To one old guardsman, this was 
the last straw. “Joe Baldwin,” he cried, 
“is a traitor.” 


Tugwell’s Dream 
I am strong, 
I am big and well-made, 
I am muscled and lean and nervous, 
I am frank and square and incisive. 


These Whitmanesque lines which the 
24-year-old economics instructor had 
published in the magazine Intercollegiate 
in 1915 contained less poetry than truth. 
By the time Rexford Guy Tugwell joined 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s original Brain 
Trust in 1932, he was not only “well- 
made” but positively handsome—with his 
clean-cut profile, wavy gray hair, and 
brooding blue eyes. He was not only 
“muscled” but intellectually stiff-necked; 
not only “lean” but sensitively thin- 
skinned. His harshest revilers never ac- 
cused him of not being “frank.” “Incisive” 
or not, last week it was the same Rexford 


Guy Tugwell who prepared to quit, on 
July 1, his hectic career in public life. 


I bend the forces untamable; I har- 
ness the powers irresistible— 


All this I do; but I shall do more. 


The Columbia University economics 
professor who became the New Deal's 
No. 1 philosopher never quite fulfilled his 
boast. But he never stopped trying. In 
his four years as Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Rural Resettlement Adminis- 
trator, Tugwell turned out books, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper columns, and 
speeches by the hundreds to plead for the 














“Associated Press 
Tugwell ends a stormy public career 
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“plow-under” program, the CCC, public. 
works spending, and the greenbelt settle- 
ments which were nicknamed “Tugwell- 
towns.” It was he who was called by 
William Wirt, the Gary, Ind., schools 
superintendent, “the real plotter of the 
Brain Trust’s planned revolution.” He 
became such a whipping boy for F.D.R.’s 
critics that he quit the Federal govern- 
ment to turn his planning talents first to 
big business with the American Molasses 
Co., then to city. government with the 
New York City Planning Commission. 


I see the great plan already, 

And the keen, intense, satisfying joy 
of the work shall be mine. 

I shall be the creator; 

I shall be God. 


It was not in a divine role, but as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, that Tugwell took 
another crack at Federal service in 1941. 
As soon as he moved into La Fortaleza, 
the four-century-old governor's mansion 
in San Juan, he was in trouble again. 
Whether true or not, the rumor that he 
had called the overpopulated sugar-and- 
coffee island a “white elephant” did not 
make him exactly popular. Neither did 
his explanation that he was recruiting 
academic cronies from the States as ad- 
visers because of “native backwardness.” 

Announcing that he would sign any leg- 
islation having popular support, he ap- 
proved bills to nationalize the American- 
owned telephone system, regulate sugar 
mills as a public utility, and establish gov- 
emmment-owned textile, glass, and paper- 
board factories. He also enforced, for the 
first time, a 42-year-old law limiting land 


holdings to 500 acres. Recently he an- 


gered Puerto Ricans by vetoing a law 
which would have abolished the require- 
ment for teaching in English as well as in 
Spanish in the public schools. To his most 
vocal critic, Bolivar Pagan, former Puerto 
Rican Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington, Tugwell was “an American quis- 
ling” scheming to set up “a Fascist state.” 


I have dreamed my great dream... . 

I have gathered: my tools and my 
charts; 

My plans are fashioned and prac- 
tical; 

I shall roll up my sleeves—make 
America over! 


However “practical” Tugwell’s plans 
were last week, they would scarcely lead 
to’a job in which he might make America 
over. Eager to quit public service, he 
was frankly happy at the prospect of re- 
turning, at 54, to the academic life he had 
quit in 1932. 

But even his new job would not be too 
far removed from his great dream: If 
everything went on schedule, he would 
leave Puerto Rico on July 1 to become 
director of the University of Chicago's 
new program of education and research 
in civic planning. There, he would be able 
to influence the hundreds of city man- 
agers, planners, public administrators, 


architects, and housing officials who were 
planning the America of tomorrow. 
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Acheson’s role as No. 1 State Department pinch-hitter caps 27 years in Washington 


Acheson Acting 


So many messages to American diplo- 
mats abroad have been signed “Acheson 
Acting” during the last year that cable 
handlers may well believe a Mr. Acting 
has become Secretary of State. For the 
sixth time since he was appointed Under 
Secretary last summer, Dean G. Acheson 
is serving as Acting Secretary while Sec- 
retary Byrnes represents the United 
States at an international conference, this 
time in Paris. 

Recently Nikolai Novikoff, the new 
Russian Ambassador, called at the State 
Department for official enlightenment on 
newspaper reports that all Export-Import 
Bank funds already had been allocated 
and that a loan to Russia would depend 
upon doubtful approval by Congress. 
After ten minutes’ with the Under Sec- 
retary,. Novikoff left the State Depart- 
ment looking pleased, but Acheson's writ- 


ten report on the conversation concluded: 
« ’ ‘ ‘ 
I was reassuring but not informative.” 


Double Double-Talk: Acheson has 


a way with him when it comes to reas- 
suring without informing. He never says 
more than he means to say, whether he 
is talking to reporters at a press confer- 
ence, to senators he is trying to sell some 
bill of State Department goods, or to as- 
sociates in the Administration. Even Lord 
Halifax, an old hand at diplomatic double 
talk when he was British Ambassador to 
the United States, testified that he was 
always halfway back to the embassy after 
a conference with Acheson before he real- 
ized that he hadn’t been given anything. 
Middle Western congressmen uncompro- 
misingly opposed to Byrnes’s policies have 
been known to lapse into an unconscious 


imitation of Acheson’s politely modulated 
Groton-Yale-Harvard manner of speech 
after questioning the Under Secretary for 


a half hour. 


The Russians and their sympathizers in 
this country have at times been so friend- 
ly to Acheson that some anti-Soviet writers 
have called him the leading American ap- 
peaser of the U.S.S.R. The impression 
that he favored a soft line with Russia 
was reinforced last fall when he con- 
sented to speak at a Madison Square Gar- 
den rally under auspices of the National 
Council for American-Soviet Friendship. 
Acheson didn’t bother to explain that 
Byrnes had assigned him to make the 
speech in response to urging by Joseph 
Davies, former ambassador to Russia. 
And it was generally overlooked that 
the speech contained a pointed warning 
to the Russians against pursuit of terror- 
istic methods in Central Europe. Indeed, 
one of Acheson’s most critical statements 


brought down the pro-Russian house, He 
delivered it with such an oratorical 


flourish that the audience took it to be 
something it was expected to applaud. 
For the Red Gander: Acheson went 
along with the Harry Hopkins policy of 
giving Russia as much wartime help as 
possible. But his friends insist that he 
was also one of the first to advocate a 
strong postwar policy. As far back as the 
1944 UNRRA conference in Montreal, 
Acheson got tired of the Russian prank 
of overdoing hospitality with vodka. He 
gave a bourbon party for the Russians. 


Vassily Sergeieff, the chief Russian dele- 
gate, turned up for work two days later 


pale and haggard. “You must be working. 


too hard,” Acheson suggested. “No,” said 
Sergeieff. “It’s this terrible Canadian 


climate.” Now Acheson ‘s represented 
by asso¢idtes as fed up with Russia’s ex- 
pensive carelessness about treaty obliga- 
tions. 

Acheson’s income as a member of one 
of Washington’s leading law firms prob- 
ably was nudging the $100,000-a-year 
bracket in 1933, when Felix Frankfurter 
commended him to Roosevelt’s Brain 
Trust for Solicitor General or a place in 
the State Department. But a man of his 
legal qualifications was needed to bolster 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, Wil- 
liam Woodin, so Acheson was appointed 
Under Secretary. Within a year his op- 
position to the funny-money manipula- 
tions of Prof. George Warren brought 
him into disfavor with Roosevelt and vir- 
tually forced his retirement. Yet Roose- 
velt, who seldom forgot a grudge, dis- 
missed this one to appoint Acheson As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1941, 

There his career progressed unevent- 
fully, except for a little-advertised feud 
with Assistant Secretary Adolf Berle, un- 
til Roosevelt died and Byrnes took over. 
Then, when the Stettinius “team” was 
broken up, he resigned again, only to 
be recalled and promoted by Truman. 
He is credited with important contribu- 
tions to the United Nations and Bretton 
Woods concepts, but his name was not 
prominently identified with any major 
international innovation until he became 
chairman of the commission that brought 
out the Acheson-Lilienthal report, which 
became the foundation for the Baruch 


world atomic-control plan. 


The Band Box Liberal: At 53, 


Acheson looks, as well as sounds, like a 
diplomat. His bristling guards-style mus- 
tache, his well-cut suits, and his striped 
ties all suggest his background as scion 
of a prominent Connecticut family, highly 
successful pleader before the United 
States Supreme Court on behalf of well- 
heeled corporate clients, and “practical 
liberal” who has never run for elective 
office. A resident of Washington since he 
first went there in 1919 to be the late 
Justice Brandeis’s secretary, he now lives 
in the old Georgetown section but spends 
week ends at his 100-acre Maryland 
estate, Harewood. 

His wife is the former Alice Stanley of 
Detroit, a gifted painter. Their three chil- 


dren are all married. Sen, Alben W, Bark: 


ley of Kentucky and Sen, Charles W, 


Tobey of New Hampshire are two of his 
close friends, and politicians of the rough- 
er type take to him. But he still walks to 
work with his neighbor, Justice Frank- 
furter, 


Fiddlesticks 


President Truman’s 93-year-old mother 
has positive political views. When George 
Allen, one of her son’s advisers, was in- 
troduced to her, he was identified as a 
Mississippi Democrat. 

“That's right,” Alle. quipped. “I never 
saw a Republican until I was 12.” 

“You didn’t miss much,” said Mrs. 
Truman. 
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COUNCIL: No Veto on Atom? Nyet, Says U.S.S.R. 


In plain Russian, the answer was nyet. 
Andrei A, Gromyko tried hard to make 
“No” sound as if he were saying maybe, 
but for one hour and twenty minutes a 
taut and anxious Security Council heard 
him detail Russia’s dissatisfaction with 
the United States plan for an international 
atomic-development authority (NEws- 
WEEK, June 24). 

Then Gromyko went on to present a 
substitute plan which would: (1) Set up 
an international convention requiring the 
destruction of any existing atomic weap- 
ons within three months of ratification 
of the treaty; (2) make it a “serious 
crime against humanity” for any nation 
to fail to destroy stocks of atomic weap- 
ons; (8) create two committees of UN’s 
Atomic Energy Commission, one to facil- 
itate trade of scientific information and 
the other to work out methods of prechud- 
ing manufacture of atomic weapons and 
of overseeing use of atomic energy. But 
inherent in this scheme was the retention 
of the veto power by permanent members 
of the Security Council (the Big Five). 

The high hopes raised by the Baruch 
proposals abruptly faded. The United 
States plan specifically said “There must 
be no veto to protect those who violate 
their solemn agreements not to develop 
or use atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses.” And the American offer did not 
call for destruction of its existing atom 
bombs within the three months demanded 
by Gromyko-—the United States was 
willing to destroy its stockpile of atomic 





security only when it effected inter- 
national agreements sufficiently binding 
to give it equivalent security. Baruch 
and the members of his United States 
delegation to UN’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission raised questioning eyebrows over 
a third matter: Gromyko had given no 
indication Russia would cooperate in al- 
lowing inspections of its industrial activi- 
ties under an atomic-control agreement. 

The day after Gromyko’s speech, Presi- 
dent Truman stood rigidly for the United 
States plan and all but ignored the 
changes proposed by Gromyko. And the 
President unequivocally reiterated that 
the United States would not share its 


atomic knowledge until Russia gave up its 
right of veto. 


Veto on Spain? Yes 


Once again the Russians last week used 
their cherished veto power in the UN 
Security Council. Ten Council members 
had called Generalissimo Franco’s re- 
gime a potential menace to world peace 
and wanted the UN’s General Assembly 
to take whatever action it thought ap- 
propriate if Franco was still in power 
when the Assembly meets in September. 
But the eleventh Council member, Andrei 
A. Gromyko of Russia, wanted the Coun- 
cil to order an immediate diplomatic 
break with Franco’s government by all 
the United Nations. 

When the nine council members—even 
Gromyko’s friend and: supporter Oscar 








Keystone 


Gromyko week: The Soviet no-man talks with Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and enjoys the Louis-Conn fight with Bernard Baruch 





Lange of Poland—voted in favor of the 
compromise plan, the Russian delegate 
turned thumbs down. The Soviet Union 
gained the dubious advantage of being 
able to reopen the Spanish case again, 
although the chief effect so far of UN 
action has been to strengthen the internal 


position of the Franco regime. 


Po 


SOCIAL: Pleaders of Lebanon 


In the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil last week, Dr. Charles Malik of Leba- 
non, spokesman for the seven-nation Arab 
League, proposed a resolution to block 
UN help for Jewish refugees trying to 
settle in Palestine. Malik said the refugees 
would cause “political difficulties” in 
Palestine and neighboring states. 

In one of the few significant revelations 
of their policy in the Middle East, the 
Russians and their satellite states sup- 
ported Malik’s resolution. But Dr. George 
Warren, the United States representative, 
politely called the Lebanese proposals 
“handicapping and _ restrictive” and, 
backed by Britain, won a 10-to-5 vote 
against Lebanon. 


PP 


ASSEMBLY: Family Fight 


An inter-family row between members 
of the British Empire formed the basis for 
the first appeal by a nation to have a dis- 
pute put on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. India asked the Sept. 3 meet- 
ing of the General Assembly to consider 
racial discrimination measures taken by 
South Africa against Indians in that coun- 
try, because they were “likely to impair 
friendly relations” between the two 
nations. 
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WHEN TIME MEANS MONEY 


SHIP BY AIR | 


Field-ripened fruits and vegetables 
command premium prices in big city 
markets... 


New fabrics, new garments are on 
the spot at the peak of new fashion 
demand... 


Inland customers get seafoods and 
other perishables in prime seacoast 


freshness ...when you SHIP BY AIR. 


So, for greater customer satisfaction 
and for greater profit, meet early sea- 
son demand, minimize damage and 


spoilage in transit... SHIP BY AIR. 


a= FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas ° 


Investigate the many other advan- 
tages of Air Freight at the offices of 
America’s great air transport special- 
ists. They will deliver any product to 
its market faster... at practical rates. 


‘The Fairchild Packet, first plane de- 
signed specifically to carry -cargo by 
the ton, is now exclusively in the 
service of the Army Air Forces. Fast 
loading, short takeoffs, economy in 
operation are characteristics that high- 
light the Packet’s long list of capabili- 
ties for the new age of air freight. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, lL. |., N. Y. ° 







Get your FREE copy of 
handy listing of “American 
Flag Airfreight Carriers.” 
Write Fairchild today. 





CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. l., N. Y. 
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FRANCE: Bidault—Premier, Leader, U. S. Friend 


In 1939 Georges Bidault was an ob- 
scure professor apparently destined to go 
down unnoticed in the history he taught. 
Last week Georges Bidault was, in in- 
creasing order of importance: (1) Presi- 
dent, Premier, and Foreign Minister of 
France, (2) the outstanding leader of the 
Popular Republican party, and (3) prob- 
ably the most important of the political 
leaders who had vaulted from obscurity 
in the old Europe to power and promi- 
nence in the new Europe. 

As newly elected President of the 
French provisional government, Bidault 
struggled to form a Cabinet. He suc- 
ceeded this week in persuading the 
Communists and Socialists to join the 
government, but there was always the 
prospect that the Communists might up- 
set his umeasy three-party coalition. 
Greater authority was vested in Bidault 
as the most noted of the Popular Repub- 
licans. They had emerged from the June 
2 elections as France’s biggest and most 
vital party, and in many ways they set 
the pattern for a militant, moderately left- 
ist, Catholic political resurgence through- 
out Western Europe. 

But it was as a man that Bidault car- 
ried the greatest significance. For as a 
man he was representative of the new 
forces in the new Europe. For Americans 
it was important to know the nature and 
the lives of these new Europeans. It was 
important for them to know their prob- 
able’ enemies, such as Walter Ulbricht, 
the venomous leader of the German Com- 





munists (NEwswEEK, June 3). And it was 
perhaps even more important for Ameri- 
cans to know their friends, such as 
Georges Bidault. 


M. le Président 


On the afternoon of June 19 hail pat- 
tered on the glass roof of the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris. Inside, the deputies 
lolled listlessly in their seats—although 
they were there to elect a president of 
France. For there was only one candi- 
date: Georges Bidault. The only question 
was whether the Communists would sup- 
port him. 

Jacques Duclos, the rotund, smart little 
Communist spokesman, advanced to the 
tribune and announced that the Reds 
would not oppose Bidault. Then by a vote 
of 390 out of 545, the Popular Repub- 
lican leader—absent at the foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting in the Luxembourg Palace 
—became the third president of France 
since the liberation. 

Professor Hero: The critical moment 
in Bidault’s switch from teaching history 
to making it came in July 1941,-when he 
was released from a German prisoner-of- 
war camp. He had asked for front-line 
duty the year before and had been cap- 
tured at St. Quentin. Behind him 
stretched a previous tour of rear-line serv- 
ice in the first world war and an undis- 
tinguished academic career..The high 
point had been his appointment in 1931 
as a professor at the Lycée Louis le Grand 
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Bidault shuttles between the Big Four meeting and his newly won Presidency 





in Paris. Before that he had been a history 
instructor at the St. Cyr military academy 
and a professor at Reims and Valen- 
ciennes. 

Once he made a little excursion into 
politics when he ran for the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1935 but was defeated. 
Always an ardent Catholic, he had spent 
his evenings as editor-in-chief and edi- 
torial writer for the newspaper L’Aube 
(The Dawn), a Catholic paper of liberal 
tendencies but little circulation or influ- 
ence. Bidault lived in a small hotel of 
the Boulevard St. Michel frequented by 
professors. Teaching and writing kept him 
occupied and he had almost no time for 
amusements. If his life was intellectually 
stimulating, it was also drab. 

It was Bidault’s year of captivity which 

hardened his opinions and his plans. In 
a German prison camp he went through 
the vital moral transition that has stamped 
the liberal leaders of postwar -Europe. 
This quiet, bookish man decided that 
when he got out he would risk his life by 
joining the resistance movement. It was 
a time that tried men’s souls; it was also 
one that allowed them to resolve their 
doubts. 
_ Bidault asked the Vichy Ministry of 
Education for a teaching job, naturally 
not admitting it would be a front for 
other activities. As soon as he became 
temporary professor of history at the 
Lycée du Parc in February 1942 he joined 
the Resistance group Combat. The pre- 
cise professor took an increasingly active 
and dangerous part in the Resistance. 
Denounced by Vichy in 1943, he went 
underground, adding a small mustache to 
his round, strong, dark face as his only 
disguise. He stood up well to the rigors 
of resistance life, although he was only 
about 5 feet 5 inches tall and not espe- 
cially robust. 

Despite close escapes he was never 
arrested, and by the time liberation ar- 
rived he had become President of the 
National Resistance Council. Bidau]t was 
an obvious candidate when Charles de 
Gaulle reorganized the exile Cabinet to 
include some stay-at-homes. He was 
chosen foreign minister, although he knew 
no foreign languages and had never trav- 
eled. But diplomats soon were saying 
that he was acute and nimble, and 
knew his way. President Truman found 
Bidault one of the few Frenchmen he 
was able to like. 

Double Diplomacy: One of Bi- 
dault’s first acts on moving into the Quai 
d’Orsay in 1944 was to send for another 
resister whom he had never met but 
whose work he knew well—Suzanne 
Borel. A year later, at 41, Mlle. Borel 
became Mme. Bidault. 

By passing the Foreign Ministry’s stiff 
competitive entrance examination in 
1930, Suzy Borel had become the only 
woman in the foreign service. She moved 
to Vichy with the government in 1940, 
but to the discomfort and often horror 
of her friends she voiced her anti-Pétain 
sentiments loudly, publicly, and steadily 
—in fact, so openly that a Gestapo officer 
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The pictures below illustrate the 
military tension that prevails in Venezia 
Giulia and its great port of Trieste. That 
tension was reflected strongly, if indi- 
rectly, in the Paris foreign ministers’ 
meeting when the Russians proposed 
placing the internal situation in Italy on 
the agenda, on the grounds that the dis- 
orders accompanying the abolition of 
the monarchy might constitute a men- 
ace to peace. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, sends 
the following informal analysis of how 
this Soviet move may be connected 





Sees om 





with the explosive Trieste issue and why 
it is causing the American and British 
conferees more concern than any other 
problem so far discussed at the meeting: 


gested this unexpected addition to the 
agenda, both Byrnes and Bevin realized 
that there was something more to the 
innocent-sounding proposal than met 
the eye. Reports from their ambassadors 
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As soon as Molotoff smilingly sug- , 


Is a Red Coup Planned in Trieste? 


in Rome promptly confirmed their sus- 
picions. The situation in Italy, the 
ambassadors said, was remarkably calm. 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi expected 
no more trouble from any source after 
King Humbert’s departure ended the 
monarchy issue. General Raffaele Ca- 
dorna, the Italian Chief of Staff, fully 
shared the Premier’s view. And so did 
American and British consuls stationed 
in various Italian cities. 

In Search of a Menace: However, 
there were two dark spots on this other- 
wise bright Italian picture. Headlines 





An American sentry inspects a car in Venezia Giulia while other GI’s pass pro-Tito signs in Trieste 


in the Communist newspaper Unita 
continued to scream about the immi- 
nence of civil war. And the Soviet 
Ambassador, Mikhail Kostileff, eagerly 
confided to his diplomatic colleagues 
that far-flung plots were being hatched 
in Southern Italy by Monarchists and 
members of the Common Man party 
of Guglielmo Giannini. 

United States and British officials 





~~ 
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agree that at present only one event 
could lead to this civil war—a Yugoslav 
coup in Venezia Giulia if the foreign 
ministers’ decisions should favor Italy 
on the Trieste question. De Gasperi 
then would be forced to resign and 
Italy would be thrown into turmoil. 
The questions bothering Byrnes and 
Bevin in Paris are these: Is Molotoff 
about to make a grandiose gesture of 
yielding on Trieste, only to have the 
council’s decision annulled by a “spon- 
taneous” Tito coup? Is he building up 
a case against “Fascists” to excuse 





Acme Photos 


“retaliation” by Communists? Is that 
the arrangement made with Tito during 
his latest Moscow visit? 

Until Molotoff produces a_ better 
reason for placing a nonexistent Italian 
“situation” on the agenda of the Paris 
conference, the American and British 
delegations will incline to the belief 
that the answer to all three questions 
is affirmative. 








said later that although the Germans 
knew she belonged to the resistance 
movement they didn’t take her seriously 
“because she was a woman and because 
she talked so much.” 

But by early 1944, Suzy was so effec- 
tive an agent—aiding the underground 
escape route to Spain, supplying resist- 
ance groups with food, shelter, and in- 
formation, and finally heading the infor- 
mation-espionage machine in Vichy—that 
the Gestapo informed one of her col- 
leagues, “We're going to get the old girl 
with the long teeth.” (Suzy laughs when 
she quotes the remark.) Warned of her 
imminent arrest, she fled to Toulon, her 
birthplace, and hid on a nearby farm 
until Paris was freed. 

Back in the Foreign Ministry, now un- 
der Bidault, Mlle. Borel at first intended 
to pursue her career. She already held the 
tank of counselor and wanted to go to 


Kiev as minister to the Ukrainian repub- 
lic. But within a few months she was 
content to stay at Bidault’s side. For the 
first time she ‘developed an interest in 
clothes. In Vichy she used to run around 
in an unflattering tiger-striped fur coat, 
hands in her pockets, hair flying. Now she 
buys her clothes from Lelong, Patou, and 
Lanvin. For daytime they are well-cut 
suits, oddly combined with a glittering 
diamond brooch and ring, gray cotton 
stockings, and gray suede walking shoes. 
On dressy occasions she favors ballooning 
pastel evening gowns and removes her 
thick-lensed, black-rimmed glasses. 

The Family: After their marriage, 
Suzy added another room to Bidault’s 
two-room apartment on the second floor 
of the Quai d’Orsay. She trained him to 
eat regularly. During the courtship he 
horrified her by lunching on long black 


radishes, wine, and nothing else. But 


~d 


she was never able to stop him from 
strewing the apartment with books and 
papers, or change the working habits of 
his long day-and-night schedule. 

Except for an eight-day honeymoon 
they have not had a full day away from 
the Ministry since their marriage. Oc- 
casionally they go into the country to 
hunt mushrooms. Bidault prides himself 
on a sharp “mushroom eye.” | 

As wife of the President, Suzy will 
now be responsible for the Presidential 
residence, Le Petit Luxembourg, a well- 
furnished little palace originally given to 
Cardinal Richelieu by Marie de Medici. 
In addition to domestic duties, Suzy also 
helps Bidault with secretarial chores. 

Whatever his daily schedule—his dual 
responsibilities made it so heavy last week 
that he had trouble keeping awake at 
some of the foreign ministers’ sessions— 
Bidault begins it by reading the news- 
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Harris & Ewing 
Germany Talks Back: These cartoons from Berlin maga- 
zines show how the Germans manage a subtle satirizing of the 
Allied occupation. Upper left, a theater with French, Russian, 
English, and American films with German translation through 
earphones. Above, a daughter replies to her mother’s scolding: 
“Look here, mother, youre always saying I flit about with 
foreigners, and we learned today in school that being ap- 

_ proachable is part of democracy.” On the left, one drunk says 
to another: “Man, if I bop you over the head with this mug, 
then you'll get the idea. Democracy means disagreement.” 
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papers. He’s what the French call a 
frileux, a person who always feels chilly, 
so he keeps on his brown woolen dressing 
gown while skimming with extraordinary 
rapidity through nineteen Paris morning 
papers, some weeklies, some English 
newspapers, and a few American ones. 
He has now learned to read English eas- 
ily and Italian somewhat less easily, but 


cannot speak either language well, 
Bidault likes to talk as much as his 
wile does, but in a word-savoring pro: 


fessorial manner, At one of the foreign 


7 ’ ‘ 
ministers meetings he once came out 
with “To have what one wants, one must 
know the conditions of one’s desires,” 
Secretary Bymes asked: “What's he talk- 
ing about?” But Bidault’s restless mind, 
behind flashing brown eyes, is agile, 
acute, and sometimes profound. On oc- 
casion he can deliver an extremely effec- 
tive speech, by understatement rather 
than bombast, and in a dry, almost 
gravelly voice. He has no glad-handing 
ability; his eye wanders when he talks. 
He became a political success largely on 
the strength of his record rather than 
his personality, which is neither strong 
nor particularly ingratiating. 

In a recent public-opinion poll, more 
Frenchmen approved of Bidault’s achieve- 
- ments than those of any other minister. 
But many feel as did a ticket puncher on 
the Métro when asked how he’d like to 
see Bidault as President: “Oh, he'll do, 
but he’s no man of iron.” 


CONFERENCE: Showdown 


Never, never, never since they joined 
the human race* had Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, and Foreign Ministers 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff and Georges 
Bidault been under greater compulsion 
to agree. 


For the time had come for Byres to 
make his anticipated demand for a shows 


down, Thus he proposed on Saturday, 


June 22, that the four take just one more 


week to agree—or finally disagree-on the 
frayed issues they had debated so ex- 
haustingly. No later than June 28 they 


should be prepared to send out invita- 
tions for a full 21-nation peace confer- 
ence to be held in Paris beginning July 
15. Meanwhile, they ought to speed up 
their sessions; after a Sunday off they 
should settle the Austrian- and French- 
Italian border issues on Monday. 
Byrnes’s suggestion, backed by Bevin, 
was not one of utter despair. In their 
search for what Bidault called an “equal- 
ity of dissatisfaction,” there had already 
been sufficient agreement—on deferring 
the Italian Colonial question for a year, 
on mutual Soviet and Anglo-American 
withdrawals from Bulgaria and Italy, and 
on some phases of the treaty with Italy— 
to give hope that pressure and deter- 





°“Oh, never, never, never since I joined the 
human race, saw I so exquisitely fair a face.” “Trial 
by Jury,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 


mination might produce further results. 

Byrnes’s determination showed in two 
exchanges with Molotoff. In the first, dis- 
cussing troop withdrawals, Molotoff ob- 
served: “Word reaches us that the Ameri- 
cans are enlarging the airfields they hald 
in Italy.” He expanded on this theme 
until Byrnes replied: “We also hear ru- 


mors about Soviet activities in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, This does not necessarily 
mean we believe: these, I recommend 
this attitude to my Soviet colleague,” 


In the second exchange, Molotoft sug- 


gested that the draft proposal for evacu- 
ation of Italy and Bulgaria specify with- 
drawal “90 days after conclusion of the 


treaty.” Byrnes deftly amended it to read 


“90 days after the treaty comes into 
force.” The Russian version meant Ameri- 
can troops would have had to leave Italy 
three months after the treaty was ac- 
cepted even if it never came into force. 


ows 


PARIS: Red Tide 


Frenchmen standing in the Place de 


TOpéra on the night of June 18 might 


have thought they were seeing ghosts. 
They watched the wide square fill with 
yelling youth carrying flaming torches 
which ‘cast weird shadows on the pave- 
ment and brought back the riotous days 
before the war when such _ hoodlums 
showed France’s internal weakness. Now 
they were once again on the march—for 
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Into the Dow plant at 
Freeport, Texas, goes this 
channel of sea water, chief 
source of magnesium metal, 
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Methods. and facilities for fabri- Aircraft is one of the impor- 

cating magnesium are well de- tant flelds in which magnesium 
veloped, ready to supply product applications have established 
manufacturers in many fields. impressive records of success, 
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you know... less push!’ 


A quick lift, and then you know—it’s magnesium! 
That's how this lightest metal is winning America. 


You'll find it applied—brilliantly—in this fine new 


Here magnesium gives you the joy of easier, faster 
grass cutting—quick, convenient storing—coupled 
with the ability to take hard knocks and render 
sturdy, long-time service. And this quality lawnmower 
is-available . . . now... from another of the many 


progressive manufacturers who have turned to 


Foremost producer of magnesium, Dow has a vital 
part in the creation of new products of many kinds. 
You'll know them—and prefer them—for one out- 


standing quality ... lightness! It means better prod- 
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Sign of the renowned Red Lion, estab- 
lished as a friendly tavern on Amer- 
ica’s first public highway in 1730, 
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I’ colonial times, an inn sign on the turnpike 
spelled good cheer, refreshment, old-fash- 
ioned hospitality—and that’s what the famous 
William Penn label means to countless good 
folks today. For here you have a gentle, fragrant, 
old-style whiskey, distilled with great art, and 
mellow as autumn grain fields. The genial sort 


of a drink men relished at their inns long ago. 
Treat yourself to William Penn . .. soon. 
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the first time since the liberation—crying . 


“de Gaulle to power” and “hang the Com- 
munist Thorez!” 

Their impromptu performance followed 
an official day-long celebration com- 
memorating de Gaulle’s 1940 call for 
continued resistance against the enemy, 
at which the general made his third 
political appearance since his_ retire- 
ment. The Gaullist crowd moved quick- 
ly toward Communist headquarters at 
Chateaudun Square. There the sound 
of splintering glass was followed by 
frenzied yells as the demonstrators broke 
windows and destroyed Com- 


Jailed in his youth as.a political mal- 
content, Javid afterward studied medi- 
cine and politics in Russia. At 42, he 
returned to Azerbaijan, before autonomy 
was proclaimed. The Russians got him 
the Interior Ministry. Once installed, he 
replaced the police chief, General Mi- 
lanian, with Sadeg Dadar, who quali- 
fied by having shot one of Milanian’s 
deputies. Provoked by Javid’s cynical 
evasions of his protests over exclusion 
of Britons from Aberbaijan, a phlegmatic 
British officer once went so far as 
to call him a “bloody liar” to his face. 


and sabotage, the British Ambassador 
at Teheran gave Ghavam notice that if 
he couldn’t protect the fields, Britain 
would use its own means. 


onal 


PALESTINE: Terror in Tel Aviv 


Lounging in neatly creased khaki bush 
jackets and shorts, a crowd of British 
officers convivially sipped their gin and 
bitters. Under cooling fans in the Yarkon 
Hotel officers’ club at Tel Aviv they re- 
laxed one day last week from the stress 
of garrisoning a seething Pales- 





munist tracts and books. 

The next day, while all po- 
litical parties and newspapers 
condemned the rioters as “ruf- 
fians and fanatics,” the Reds de- 
cided to make political capital 
of the lawlessness. L’Humanite, 
the leftist daily, called for a “Re- 
ply to aggression by Fascist 
bands,” and directed all Com- 
munists to join a protest proces- 
sion that afternoon. Three hun- 
dred thousand workers turned 
out. Between 5 and 9 p.m. they 
flowed like a tidal wave from the 
center of Paris eastward to their 
desecrated headquarters build- 
ing—an almost frightening show 
of strength on such short notice. 


wos 


IRAN: Prodigal’s Return 


Azerbaijan returned to ‘the 


Iranian fold, a wolf disguised as 
a repentant sheep. It docilely 
agreed to eventual central-gov- 
ernment control of its armed 
forces and its foreign affairs. 
Azerbaijan's pro-Soviet Premier, 
Jaafar Pishevari, resigned on 
June 17. But the Iranian Pre- 
mier, Ghavam Saltaneh, knew 
that the deal which saved his 
own face had probably doomed Iran to 
Russian domination. 

By this deal, Azerbaijan kept control 
of its army and police until they and 
corresponding Iranian forces were ready 
to merge. Azerbaijan officers, many re- 
cently recruited from the Russian Army, 
fanned out over other Northern provinces 
as merger teams. The pro-Soviet Tudeh 
(Masses) party, moribund since the Red 
Army left, began to revive. 

- ‘Most Repulsive Character’: A 
shake-up in Azerbaijan blocked counter- 
filtration from Iran. Iran’s pro-Russian 
propaganda minister, Prince Mozzaffar 
Firouz, said Pishevari was retiring to 
private life. Actually, he remained secre- 
tary general of the Democratic party, a 
post equivalent to Stalin’s in Russia be- 
fore 1941. But at Russian dictation, the 
pliable Ghavam named as the province's 
governor general one Dr. Salamollah 
Javid. Western observers described Javid 


as “one of the most repulsive characters 
in the Middle East.” 





A soldier guards a plane—in what country?® 


The British Government had more seri- 
ous things to worry about than Javid. The 
Tudeh party has begun a systematic cam- 
paign of organizing workers of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. At Agha Jari 7,000 work- 
ers struck at a field supplying a quarter 
of the intake at the great Anglo-Iranian 
refinery at Abadan. At Abadan itself 
thousands of workers demonstrated and 
threatened other strikes. Union lead- 
ers also were tipped off in advance 
that the oil company planned to grant 
higher wages, free transportation, and 
other benefits. They thereupon demand- 
ed the same things, and when the 
benefits were granted the union or- 
ganizers took the credit. 

A parliamentary commission flew out 
from London to ponder this threat to 
the British Navy's fuel supply. A dou- 
bling of the daily pay of 15 rials (47 
cents) ended the strike, but further trou- 
ble loomed. Facing the risk of new strikes 





*In Azerbaijan, the Northern Iranian province 
which the Red Army “evacuated.” 


tine. In a moment they would 
troop into the airy dining room 
for lunch. 

Then, as suddenly as soda 
splashing into a whisky glass, 
about a dozen young Jews, 
brandishing guns, erupted into 
the club from the street. Al- 
though they were carrying side- 
arms, a compulsory security pre- 
caution, the officers were caught 
off guard. The Jews picked out 
and blindfolded four Army of- 
ficers and a Royal Air Force 
flight lieutenant, and forced 
them out the front door. Passers- 
by watched helplessly as the ab- 
ductors, joined by others who 
had cordoned the hotel, piled 
with their prisoners into taxis 
and sped down Hayarkon Street. 

Police and units of the famous 
Sixth (Red Devil) Airborne Di- 
vision searched every ancient 
nook and cranny in Tel Aviv— 
in vain. Meanwhile, another Brit: 
ish officer, a major, was accosted 


in Jerusalem by three Jewish 
men and a woman. He was 
pushed into a taxi and chloro- 
formed. Two days later the ma- 
Acme jor untied his bonds while a 

woman guard slept, then jumped 

from a second-story window in 
the Bokharan quarter and escaped. Min- 
utes later he was back, leading a fruitless 
search of the area. The kidnappings cli- 
maxed a wave of terrorism, launched by 
Jewish underground forces. Saboteurs 
blew up eight major bridges, disrupting 
communications with Transjordan and 
Syria. Next they badly damaged the 
Haifa railroad yards. 

While failing to disclaim responsibility 
for the sabotage, leaders of the Haganah, 
the largest Jewish resistance organization, 
and other Jewish authorities deplored the 
action and appealed to the kidnappers. As 
a result, two of the officers were released 
unharmed in Tel Aviv Saturday. 
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EGYPT: A Hand to the Mufti 


Egypt was taken by surprise yesterday by 
the arrival of the Haj Amin el Husseini .. . 
The Haj immediately found a warm recep- 
tion and . . . help necessitated by humani- 
tarianism, protection prompted by honor, 
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hospitality dictated by brotherliness io a ¢ - rrrocccococs 
duty and courtesy toward a great Arab ruler . 9 A 

who enjoys general respect. Russia s Booty List 


Thus the Egyptian Government an- 
nounced with a flourish of courtesy that 
it had granted sanctuary to the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Axis collaborator and implac- 
able foe of Jews and Zionism. On June 19, 
just 21 days after his “escape” from Paris 
( NEwswEEK, June 24), the Mufti had ap- 
peared at the Abdin Palace, King Farouk’s 
huge gray stone residence in the center 
of Cairo. The 53-year-old Arab spiritual 
leader signed the visitors’ book and told 
the 26-year-old king: “I have taken ref- 
uge in your palace.” . 

From the palace, the Mufti was there- 
upon taken 25 miles outside the city to 
another of Farouk’s six homes, the Inshas 
Estate, scene of a recent secret meeting 
of Arab rulers. There he would presum- 
ably find asylum. Although he was for- 
mally debarred from political activity, the 
British felt sure their old enemy would 
soon be in a position to direct renewed 
intrigues at a time of crisis in Palestine. 
And the arrival of the Mufti in Cairo in- 
troduced a new complication into the del- 
icate Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations. 


oJ 


BRITAIN: Honi Soit 


Gay young Britons have discovered 
that there are two drawbacks to being a 
member of Princess Elizabeth’s party 
when she goes out dancing. The first is 
that everyone, man or woman, must rise 
every time she leaves or returns to her 
table. The other is that, since a trip to a 
public powder room is unbecoming to 
royalty, the entire party has to retire at 
intervals to Buckingham Palace and then 
return to the night club, 


Stoke’s Yank 


Inhabitants of Stoke-on-Trent in the 
heart of Staffordshire last week turned 
strongly pro-American because the Home 
Office had refused to extend the three- 
month visitor's permit of a GI bride- 
groom, an ex-sergeant named Richard 
Harding Davis*, of Columbus, Ohio. 
Davis wants to become a British citizen 
and live with his British wife in the old 
pottery center of Stoke, because he finds 
“the English people much nicer and 
easier to get along with” than Americans. 

“Rationing difficulties” was the gov- 
ernment’s excuse for ordering him to 
leave. But the issue was more basic: 
Should a foreigner, married to a British 
girl, be allowed to make his home in 
Britain and compete in the labor market? 
Already Davis had been offered a job in 
the local coal mine. The potters wanted 
him, too. Refusing to give him up, Davis's 
neighbors organized 20,000 petitioners 
on his behalf. Three days before the 
deadline, the Home Office reversed itself. 
Davis can stay “at least” until Jan. 1, 1947. 





*His parents admired the first-world-war corre- 
spondent. 


How much industrial equipment 
have the Russians removed from 
their zones in Germany? The an- 
swer to that question has been a 
matter of acute concern to military 
government officials, politicians, 
and correspondents. NEWSWEEK ob- 
tained last week probably the most 
accurate estimate available—the fig- 
ures given in the files of the Russian 
Military Government’s industrial 
and military administration divi- 
sions. Here is how the Russians 
themselves estimate the removals: 
C Fifty per cent of all metal strip 
mills. 

) @ Eighty per cent of lye-making 
plants. 

@ Seventy per cent of nitric-acid 
plants. 

@ Fifty per cent of caustic-soda 
plants. 

@ Seventy-five per cent of all other 
chemical industries. (The Ameri- 
cans believe that the Russians have 
actually taken less—40 per cent of 
heavy chemical equipment and 
about 60 per cent of light chemical 
equipment. ) ) 
@ One hundred per cent of cellu- 
loid factories. 

@ Sixty per cent of the paper in- 
dustries. 

@ Eighty per cent of sugar-refining 
factories. (The Americans think the 
actual removals are somewhere un- 
der 50 per cent.) 

The Russians also list 2,000 kilo- 
meters (1,240 miles) of railway 
track as having been removed. The 
actual figure is probably much 
higher. For example, the electric 
railway between Saalfeld, Halle, 
Leipzig, Bitterfeld, and Magde- 
burg, which in normal times was 
the central railway network for 
transporting fuel from the great 
soft-coal area of Thuringia-Saxony, 
has been completely dismantled 
and taken to Russia. 
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REICH: It’s No Joke, Son 


Humor in the Reich: 

€ British—At Helmstedt, on the Russian- 
British zonal border a sign reads: “Berlin 
—and the Far East.” Outside British 
headquarters at Bad Oeynhausen a sign 
along the road contains this legend; “Bad 
surface . . . Bad bends . . . Bad Oeyn- 
hausen.” 

@ American—What may be the first frat- 
ernization song runs: “I want to paddle 
up the Rhine and: Neckar.” 

@ German—Previously when a German 
was asked where the rubble from German 
cities was being carted, the stock reply 
was: “It is being sent to Russia as repara- 
tions.” Now the answer is: “Maybe an 
American colonel took it home with him.” 
@ More German—Little Peterkin is stand- 
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ing silently on the bridge at Diisseldorf 
gazing anxiously up the Rhine: 

“What are you doing, little Peterkin?” 
asks the mother. 

“Tm looking ‘for the great big ship 
with all the grain from England and 
America to feed my hungry tummy, 
mother.” 

“Hush, little Peterkin, don’t be an idiot 
boy. Don’t you know that ship only 
comes over the British wireless?” 


PP 


JAPAN: Hirohito, Dietitian 


Six black limousines closely followed 
by a United States Army police jeep 
painted white sped from the imperial 
palace in Tokyo over the Niju Bridge to 
the southwest corner of Hibiya Park. 
There the cavalcade drew up before the 
House of Peers. From the third limousine 
a small bespectacled man wearing a dark 
Navy-like uniform alighted in the bright 
sunshine. Emperor Hirohito had arrived 
to address the opening of Japan’s new 
democratized Diet on June 20. 

At 11:56 everyone rose. Four minutes 
later the emperor entered the crowded 
muggy chamber and walked stiffly to the 
dais. His white-gloved hands trembled as 
he unrolled the imperial rescript. Then in 
a high clear voice he read his six-minute 
speech at breakneck speed. 
| Later that day the representatives 
heard another message, in which Hiro- 
hito practically asked that he be stripped 
of his divinity. “It is my desire,” he de- 
clared, “that according to the supreme 
will of the people . . . human rights be 
respected, the blessings of liberty be 
secured .. . and obstacles be eliminated 
in furtherance of democratic tendencies.” 

On June 21 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Japan’s new “democratic tend- 
encies” showed up in action. The session 
had hardly opened when. Katsu Nomizo, 
a Social Democrat, leaped to his feet and 
ran toward the rostrum, to accuse the 
speaker, Senzo Higai, of presiding im- 
properly. Another representative, crying 
baka (idiot), jumped on Nomizo. A 
twenty-minute free-for-all involving more 
than twenty screaming deputies ended 
only when the Speaker banged the 
adjournment bell. The representatives, 
elected last April, dispérsed amid cries 
of “disreputable,” “I am disgusted,” and 


“the new democratic Diet should be: 


respectable.” 


Tic.Tac Tojo 


The Japanese war-crimes trial blun- 
dered into its fourth week in a badly 
ventilated auditorium in the Tokyo War 
Ministry aout g Perspiring in the op- 
pressive glare of floodlights, the jittery 
participants were quick to vent annoy- 
ances: 

@ Ex-Premier Hideki Tojo complained to 
a reporter that the trial was unfair: “It 
is impossible to prepare my own defense 
because I have no access to documents 
... Besides, I am never given more than 
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ten minutes at a time with my counsel.” 
@ Sir William Webb, Australian presid- 
ing justice of the eleven-man International 
Military Tribunal, said both prosecution 
and defense were too exhaustive in pres- 
entation and cross-examination: “If we 
are going to have every ‘i’ dotted and 
every ‘t’ crossed, this case will never 
finish.” 

@ The defense staff became angry be- 
cause it was given only ten days to pre- 
pare its case and suffered from inade- 
quate transportation, insufficient clerical 
help, and poor translation facilities. Fur- 
thermore, many of the attorneys had ex- 
— sumptuous quarters, good pub- 
icity, and the admiration of the Jap- 
anese. Six already have resigned. 

The prosecution was critical of the 
fact that at this stage of the trials Joseph 
B Keenan, chief prosecutor, had returned 
to the United States. In Washington, 
Keenan, who said he came to gather addi- 
tional documents, told reporters that (1) 
eleven days before Pearl Harbor Tojo 
prevented President Roosevelt from ap- 
pealing directly to Emperor Hirohito with 
a message that might have prevented or 
delayed hostilities, and (2) it would be 
a mistake to bring Hirohito to trial. 


Significance 


The fundamental purpose of the Jap- 
anese war-crimes trial was, presumably, 
the same as that of the Nuremberg trials: 
to establish the planning and waging of 
aggressive war as an international crime. 
Beyond that, the Tokyo trials seemed 
unlikely to prove anything. Even the 
Americans felt that there might be a sen- 
sational early breakup of the case. For 
one thing, both the defense and the 
prosecution stood aghast as a Japanese 
witness under cross-examination deviated 
from his previous story. 

The Japs themselves considered a final 
verdict of death as inevitable. Japanese 
lawyers showed great interest in the 








Nobody is satisfied at the progress of the trial of the Japanese war criminals (Tojo in center) 





handling of witnesses and the rulings on 
objections. University law classes avidly 
discussed all rulings against the defense. 
But the man in the street remained 
apathetic. He was already convinced 
of the guilt of the small clique of lead- 
ers on trial and of the futility of war. 
And the conception of national guilt 
was certain to be eternally misunder- 
stood in Japan. 

In an effort to gauge public interest in 
the trial, a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
showed a picture of the defendants to 22 
Japanese selected at random. The best 
could only identify four and the average 
could only place two. 


Anatomy Lesson 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent in Tokyo 
last week was astonished to hear a Jap- 
anese refer to the sacrosanct Supreme 
Commander as “Mouse” General MacAr- 
thur. He asked the Jap what he meant. 
“Mouse! Mouse!” the Jap exclaimed, 
pointing to his mouth (the Japanese 
either can’t or won’t pronounce the Eng- 
lish word). “Mouse wa chin no ue desho?” 
(The mouth is above the chin, isn’t it?) 


‘ Explanation: “Chin” is the emperor’s way 


of using the first person singular, the im- 
perial “we.” 


ow 


CHINA: Truce and Trouble 


In Nanking on June 21 General of the 
Army Marshall rose at 6:30 a. m. and 
hurried off to the house of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The fifteen-day truce 
in the fighting between the Communists 
and the government forces was about to 
expire. By noon Marshall had obtained 
an eight-day extension. For another week 
at least the issue was postponed. Mean- 
while, all China hovered uneasily be- 
tween war and peace. From the chief 
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cities of the country, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents send this picture of a nation 
divided against itself. 


Nanking: Scores of restaurants are 
jammed with high and low government 
officials paying four to ten American 
dollars apiece for meals with the proceeds 
of something more than the meager 
salaries most of them earn, Prices which 
doubled last month soared still higher 
this week. Even the Communists have 
money. Gen. Chou En-lai, the chief Red 
negotiator, is riding around in a shiny 
1941 Buick and wears $300 American 
tropical suits. Foreign diplomats pay 
Shanghai rates for scarce homes and offer 
as much as $500 for an old-fashioned 
bathtub. On the streets 10-cent tubes of 
GI toothpaste sell for a brazen $2. Down 
the Yangtze come sampans manned by 
thin coolies who can buy virtually none 
of the 45-cent oranges they haul for sale 
on Nanking street stalls. Just beyond the 


_City walls diseased: farmers battle hordes 


of locusts with sticks, trying desperately 
to smother them in trenches, while their 
swollen-bellied children restlessly down 
a meal of watery rice gruel and tree bark. 

Tsingtao: This favorite prewar sum- 
mering place for well-to-do foreigners 


‘from Shanghai and for the United States 


Pacific Fleet has become a victim of war 
nerves. One of the two isolated National- 
ist strongholds in Shantung Province—the 
other ‘is the provincial capital, Tsinan— 
Tsingtao was threatened by 50,000 Com- 
munists two weeks ago. Inside, 9,000 
scared Nationalists tried to rule the city 
by martial law. Four thousand United 
States Marines and fleet personnel went 
on the alert and patrolled the nearby 
airfield with tanks. However, the threat- 
ened Communist assault on the famous 
port failed to materialize for the time 
being at any rate. 


Activity has diminished along the 
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fancy Yellow Sea bathing beach and on 
the main street—where the Jeep Bar, New 
Deal Café, and OK Eatery usually do a 
landslide business. Two hundred’ thou- 
sand political refugees have fled into the 
city from Shantung farmlands held by 
Communists. Meanwhile, UNRRA goods 
lie in piles along the waterfront and in 
godowns (warehouses) as almost all ef- 
forts fail to get Nationalist officials to 
ship them to needy Communist areas. 

Tientsin: The city’s customary gaiety 
has vanished. Nationalist troops build 
hasty defenses in the streets, marring its 
prewar charm. Government men have 
just conducted a mass search of all houses 
to “unearth unruly elements.” Here as 
elsewhere, Chinese peasants stream into 
town to live with relatives, because the 
Communists are “taking land away.” 
Shipping at this former treaty port is 
virtually nonexistent, as the military for- 
bids trade with outside areas. Conse- 
quently the broad acacia-shaded avenues 
which run through former foreign con- 
cessions are as still as a morgue. The 
railway still runs to Peiping, 86 miles 
away, but shots whizz through train 
windows almost daily. 

Peiping: Regardless of guns popping 
outside its walls, Peiping’s Chinese name, 
“Northern Peace,” still fits. Ricksha boys 


courteously beckon foreigners. Fine silks, - 


good furs, arid ancient curios are still 


available if one knows where to search.. 


The deep reds and golds of fine old 
temples shine as ever in the spring sun. 
The western hills, where Communists 
hide, look peaceful even if they aren't. 
Although trade with the outside world 
is just about nil, a few camels carrying 
wool on their humps amble in each day 
through the Great Wall. 

Hankow: This heavily bombed Yang- 
tze port is a target for refugees today. 
Thousands of the 50,000,000 homeward- 
bound citizens from free China, many 
nearly starving, pass through here daily 
on junks, on foot, and clinging to freight 
cars. Everything has a run-down look. 
The rickshas are the shabbiest in China, 
the streets are the roughest, and sewage 
runs in open gutters. Returning natives 
whose homes are gone huddle in shat- 
tered Buddhist temples and godowns, 
But Jap soldiers and civilians awaiting 
repatriation walk about freely and live 
in spick-and-span camps. There are few 
Americans or other foreigners. 

Shanghai: Wreaths of mist twist over 
the city in the late humid spring. Mayor 
K. C. Wu has got off to a fine start with 
his rough handling of rice speculators. 
But the cost of living is still 333 per cent 
above the Jan. 1 level, and many of the 
mayor’s permanent reforms must await 
action by the Nationalist government. 
Increased customs restrictions, high 
prices, and the general uncertainty over 
China’s future have made all but the 
hardest-bitten and best-financed foreign- 
ers ready and willing to give up and go 
home. They’re applying for passage by 
the dozens. 
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Two Red Army Men 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


While living in Moscow during 
the last year of the war and the start 
of the peace, I came into contact with 
a fair number of Red Army officers 
and men. Two youngish officers remain 


‘in my memory as more vivid examples 


than all the rest of the human types 
produced by this powerful, rough, and 
enigmatic fighting force. 
One was a Red Air Force 
major, in the early 30s, 
stocky of build, with ruddy 
cheeks and clear blue eyes 
which were neither warm 
nor cold but very observant. 
His row of medals was 
topped by two gold stars 
showing that he was twice 
a Hero of the Soviet Union. 
We met on a plane. He re- 
fused the vodka passed 
around by a general, but there was 
nothing stiff or hostile in the gesture. 
I have never seen a Russian more re- 
laxed and affable with foreigners. And 
I have seldom met one more sincerely 
proud of his country and more sure of 
its future. During the war he had 
tested all the British and American 
fighter planes which were lend-leased 
to Russia. Each was good in its way, 
but none equal to Soviet fighters. Per- 
haps I had noticed that life still was 
hard and “zig-zag”; that shoes were 
scarce in Moscow, clothes hard to get 
in Leningrad, and apartments and au- 
tomobiles short everywhere; perhaps I 
had made critical comparisons with 
my own country? “Come back in three 
years and you'll find all the bad things 
gone. Just three years. I promise.” 


The other of the two also was in 
the early 30s, also exuded physical 
strength, and also had the controlled 
eyes of the trained commander, but 
he was only a lieutenant and wore no 
decorations. We met on a winter's 
night, at a party to celebrate the per- 
mission which had been given him to 
return to the front. The story unfolded 
slowly during the evening, most of it 
coming from the other guests. In the 
early months of the war he had lost 
his father and two brothers, and had 
become a fighting demon, promoted 


_and honored. Then. he was captured. 


Escaping, for more than a year he led 
a guerrilla band far behind German 
lines. Once his band was ordered to 
capture a German prisoner. So the 
guerrillas surrounded 100 Germans— 
and saved one prisoner as per orders. 

Finally the Red soldier got back to 
his own people. Somewhere in the 





monolithic bureaucracy he had been 
written out of existence. The records 
ended with his capture. He was under 
suspicion as a deserter, stripped of his 
medals and reduced to lieutenant. 
After a year of disgrace he had at last 
worked his way up to a hearing by 
someone important on the general staff 
and now was to be allowed 
to prove himself in battle 
again. As we shook hands 
for good-by, he said: “Just 
wait until the fighting is 
over. You'll see some changes 
around here.” And he did 
not mean the same thing at 
all as my fighter-pilot ac- 
quaintance. 

These two recollections 
have come back with espe- 
cial sharpness, now that the 
Soviet propaganda machinery has 
swung around to exhorting the Red 
Army again. The general theme, of 
course, is the need for strength and 
discipline to confront Russia’s enemies. 
But the specific new points are an or- 
der signed by Stalin, reminding officers 
and men to observe the military cour- 
tesies and to discipline unauthorized 
looters, which has been accompanied 
by a spate of newspaper articles pin- 
pointing as the special enemy “Ameri- 
ican imperialists” and their supposed 
design to enforce a Pax Americana 
upon Europe. 


Enemy No. 1 in Moscow's post- 
war propaganda was Britain; since ear- 
ly this year, the United States has been 
in first place; now the army is cau- 
tioned to button down its tank turrets. 
The completed picture forms an angry 
background for Soviet foreign policy. 

The army part of the picture is 
out of focus, however, if seen only in 
that light. For over a year a big part of 
this army has been looking at, .and 
being looked at by the outside world. 
It has made no friends, and observers 
in the occupied countries have no- 
ticed a strong tendency on the Russian 
part to be chagrined and bewildered 
by this hostility. And the Red Army is 
a dangerous pressure group, far too 
near the elite of the whole Soviet 
social framework for the rulers of the - 
country to pass off lightly any radical 
change in its state of mind. 

The happy hero and the sullen out- 
cast are obvious extremes, but between 
them lie the gradations of thought and 
emotion which make up an idle army 
resting, some amid their spoils and the 
others in the ruins of their own land. 
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DISASTER: Typical Tornado 


A few minutes before 6 p.m. June 17, 
Detroit newsboys gathered on a sand-lot 
baseball diamond near Melvindale, a 
Detroit suburb. Out past left field, a 
little cloud of dust began to whirl. As it 
moved, it gained speed and volume. Sud- 
denly, it became a huge, twisting, in- 
verted funnel. Sparks flashed as the lash- 
ing tail tore rooftops from a row of frame 
houses on nearby Bassett Avenue, spin- 
ning them 1,000 feet up into the black 
cone, where they were 
shattered into hundreds 
of fragments. 

At 5:57 p.m., the roar- 
ing twister struck River 
Rouge, cutting a swath 
20 to 100 feet wide at its 
base. Stores, movies, 
churches, and _ houses 
were leveled or damaged. 
Pedestrians were hurled 
through store windows 
and autos were flung 
against buildings. The 
swirling black finger de- 
molished a government 
warehouse, dumped a 
number of high-explosive 
bombs into the Detroit 
River, and churned up 
four waterspouts as it 
swept across the river to 
Windsor, Ont. 

On the Canadian side, 
blue flashes exploded as 
the twister struck Sand- 
wich, Ojibway, and Te- 
cumseh, on the outskirts 
of Windsor. Men, wom- 
en, children, animals, ve- 
hicles, houses, and other 
buildings were sucked 
into its vortex and spun 
out again. Then it head- 
ed out over Lake St. 
Clair and disappeared. 

Ten Bad Minutes: 
In ten minutes, it had 
killed sixteen Canadians, 
injured hundreds on both 
sides of the river, left 50 
families homeless, and 
caused floods which destroyed an esti- 
mated $5,000,000 worth of corn, tobacco, 
tomato, and onion crops on the South- 
western Ontario plain between Lakes 
Erie and St. Clair. Houses and trees were 
tossed 250 yards. The Little River Bridge, 
a concrete span 6 miles east of Tecumseh, 
was torn from its foundation. Nearby, a 
henhouse was hurled 40 feet without in- 
jury to 30 setting hens or their eggs. 

As an aftermath, one woman was 
drowned at Rochester, Mich., when 2,000 
acres of lowlands were flooded, and a 
power-company lineman was electrocuted 


near Detroit. Among the dead were the _ 


wife and three of the seven children of 
Nelson Jones of Ojibway. Scores of fami- 
lies were separated for hours, Windsor 
was without electricity or clean water for 
almost 24 hours. Its crowded hospitals 


were able to operate only with emergency, 


battery lights supplied by Detroit police. 

Weather authorities called the twister 
“a typical tornado.” But they admitted it 
was the worst ever experienced in the 
Michigan-Ontario area, where tornadoes 
strike about three times a year, usually in 
isolated districts. 





Associated Press 
This cone of fury was born on a baseball field 


DIPLOMACY: Iced Caviar 


Two Russian journalists, visiting Can- 
ada as guests of the government, last 
week gave Canadians some frank opin- 
ions of their country and its current spy 
trials. 

Ilya Ehrenburg started by commenting 
in Montreal on the political significance 
of the trials. Recalling that Canadian 
soldiers in the last two wars had always 
been placed in the most dangerous, but 
honorable, positions, he said: “It seems 
to me that the Canadians again have 
been put in this dangerous position in 
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the political war against us—dangerous, 
but this time not honorable.” Next day, 
after chatting learnedly in French with 
French-Canadian newsmen about Fran- 
cois Villon’s poetry and Gustave Flau- 
bert’s novels, Ehrenburg added: “You 
may think we are assassins, but I wish to 
make it plain that we are assassins who 
are interested in French culture.” 

Maj. Gen. Mikhail Galaktionoff, mili- 
tary editor of Pravda, was less subtle at 
an Ottawa press conference two days 
later: “One of my impressions [of Canada] 
is the coldness of the climate, and I do 
not refer to the weather. Our reception 
in the United States was much more hos- 
pitable, much warmer. We are guests of 
the Canadian Government and we read 
editorial statements in the press. asking 
why we came... . It is hard for us to put 
the two together.” 


oJ 


STRIKES: Government Action 


Government intervention ended two 
of Canada’s most critical postwar strikes 
in the last week, but industrial peace was 
still a will-o’-the-wisp. Other strikes, in 
progress or pending, threatened to hog- 
tie reconversion until well after mid- 
summer. 

On June 20, 37,000 loggers and mill- 
workers in British Columbia went back 
to work after 36 days off by accepting a 
government arbitrator’s proposal for a 
wage increase of 15 cents an hour, union 
checkoff, a staggered work-week equiva- 
lent to 44 hours in logging camps, and 
a 44-hour week in sawmills. The Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO) 
had asked for a 25-cent increase and a 
40-hour week. They accepted the com- 
promise 24 hours after the government 
took over box factories. 

On June 24, the government took over 
29 of the Great Lakes shipping compa- 
nies and their freight ships strikebound 
by the Canadian Seamen’s Union for 28 
days. The government moved after 
strikers accepted and shipowners _re- 
jected a government compromise which 
would have granted the seamen’s de- 
mand for an eight-hour working day on 
their own terms. Justice S. E. Richards 
was appointed conciliator to settle the 
disrute. In effect, the seamen, by accept- 
ing the government proposal, had al- 
ready won. 

But on the same day, 9,000 United 
Rubber Workers struck in eleven rubber 
plants in the Toronto, Kitchener, and 
Hamilton areas of Ontario. About 4,000 
autoworkers of Chrysler Corp. plants at 
Windsor and Chatham, Ont’, struck on 
June 18. Printers and textile workers 
were still on strike in five major cities 
(NEWSWEEK, June 24). Steel, electrical, 
and mining strikes are pending. 

Flushed with the victory in the ship- 
ping industry, labor is.not likely to aban- 
don the joint AFL-CIO plan for a contin- 
uous succession of strikes in key indus- 
tries for wage increases and the 40-hour 
work-week. 









Notable among recent educa- 
tional buildings is the beautiful 
Huron School, Huron, Ohio, 
a. ig A in ar hitec) 5 con- 
crete by Harold Parker and C. 
Edward Wolfe, associate archi- 
tects of Sandusky, Ohio R. C. 
Reese of Toledo was s 

gi . Contractor, the Juer- 
gens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


























ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
meets all requirements for apartments and 
other essential buildings 


gh hospitals, apartments, commercial buildings, or indus- 
trial plants constructed of architectural concrete are a good 
investment because these essentials are assured: 


@ A high degree of firesafety © Structural strength 
to resist storms © Economy of maintenance © Long 
life under severe service © Low-annual-cost 
@ Inspiring architectural appearance 


Construction economy is inherent in architectural concrete be- 
cause it combines both architectural and structural functions in 
one durable, firesafe material. 


Members of our staff experienced in concrete design and con- 
struction will gladly assist architects and engineers to get the 
maximum advantages of concrete for apartment buildings, schools, 
hospitals, factories or any project involving the use of concrete. 

Ask for free literature on concrete construction for public 


buildings or industrial plants. Distributed only in United States 
and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7a-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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HE thrilling Indianapolis 500-mile 
Sweepstakes is equal to 50,000 miles 


of ordinary driving. This year’s race was 


the first since the war. And, for the twenty- 
third consecutive time, Firestone Tires 


_.. were on the winning car. 


Imagine the punishment those tires took 


~as they pounded and pulled over the 


grinding, tearing pavement at speeds faster 
than you ever drive! Could you ask for 
more convincing evidence of extra safety 
and extra wear? Could there be any greater 
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RACE AT AVERAGE SPEED OF 114.82 MILES AN HOUR 


iresto 


Ate CHAMPIONS 


proof of the superiority of Firestone’s 
patented and exclusive construction 
features? What a triumph for Firestone 
Research, for Firestone “know-how,” 
for Firestone precision workmanship! 


When you buy new tires, remember that 
your life may depend on their safety. Why 
take chances when Firestone De Luxe 
Champions cost no more than ordinary 
tires? See the new rayon cord Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires today at your 
Firestone dealer store or Firestone store. 


*Rayon cord bodies in size 6.50 and larger, extra-strength cotton cord bodies in smaller sizes until more rayon is available. 
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Here’s your guide to Capital Holidays. 
Where to go, what to see...it’s grand 
fun planning with this informative, 
colorful FUN-MAP! Besides, it’s 
more fun to Fly! You arrive sooner, 
stay longer and play longer ... and 
Capitaliner fares have never been 
lower! Let your “Magic Carpet to 
Happier Holidays” lead you to fuller, 
happier days “away from it all.” 
Your Capital Airlines ticket office or 
your travel agent has a copy for you. 
Ask for it! 
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ARGENTINA: Inspector Peron 


In spite of the intense cold of early 
winter, crowds clustered outside one Bue- 
nos Aires grocery store after another last 
week as the tall, powerful man in civilian 


clothes and a light gabardine topcoat . 


strode in. They applauded as he fired 
sharp questions at each flustered shop- 
keeper. For this was their President, Brig. 
Gen. Juan D. Perén, carrying out his first 
promise to the workers who had elected 
him—enforcement of ceiling prices. 

The federal government had recently 
fixed price ceilings on flour, noodles, 
bread, and sunflower-seed oil. But these in 
some instances meant very little. Con- 
sumers found the popularly priced 6-cent 
bread “indigestible,” and had to pay 12 
or 13 cents for the “de luxe” article. The 
official price for the pure oil without con- 
tainer was 21 cents a liter, but finer oil in 
a bottle cost 45 cents. Coffee cost 100 per 
cent more and eggs 300 per cent more 
than at the end of the war. So, on June 11, 
seven days after his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Perén announced that he would 
wage a personal 60-day battle on high 
living costs. If prices had not been re- 
duced to the 1945 scale by that time, he 
threatened to freeze prices and raise 
wages in establishments which violated 
his order. Many retailers feared losses 
because they had bought goods at in- 
flated prices. 

In a fireside chat patterned after those 
of the late President Roosevelt, Perén 
appealed for consumer cooperation. And 
he put teeth into the campaign (1) by 
-setting up special courts to try hoarders, 
profiteers, and exporters of goods needed 


for domestic use and (2) by empowering 
state governors to fix prices on local items 
which had no price ceilings. 

To his followers massed in Congress 
Square “to demonstrate their solidarity,” 
Perén announced that, if necessary, he 
would use even the Army to enforce ceil- 
ing prices. Then he sent some 600 price 
inspectors to check up on food shops and 
other retail stores. Having appointed him- 
self “Inspector No. 1,” Perén made his 
personal, crowd-drawing tour on June 19. 

Perén found no violators. But as a 
result of the drive some half-dozen food 
shops have been closed, and all food re- 
tailers are worried. Perdén’s mouthpiece, 
the newspaper El Laborista, called it “an- 
other of those attitudes of his which touch 
the feelings of the people so deeply.” 


Po 


CHILE: Red Hammer 


Chalk-drawn hammers and sickles dec- 
orate Chilean buildings these days as the 
largest, best-organized Communist party 
in Latin America continues to grow in 
power. A NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Santiago sends the following report of re- 
cent Communist activities: 


Communists have long struggled with 
the Socialists for control of the Chilean 
Federation of Labor (CTCh). Commu- 
nist-called general strikes early this year 
were fairly successful despite Socialist op- 
position. Fears that the Communists will 
become the sole and gigantic “worker 
party” are intensified by the loss of So- 
cialist prestige among the workers since 
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From a New Friend: Members of the Soviet trade mission to Buenos Aires 
carry flowers to the statue of Gen. José de San Martin, national hero of Argentina. 
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the Socialists joined the government in 
February. 

In the May elections for local trade- 
union boards throughout Chile, Commu- 
nists won sweeping victories and the So- 
cialists almost disappeared. The Commu- 
nist vote at the Lota coalfields, for ex- 
ample, was 5,960 to 26 for the Socialists, 
and at the Schwager coalfields, 3,173 to 
73. The Labor Ministry pointed out, how- 
ever, that there were many abstentions: 
Lota employs 12,000 workers, and 
Schwager 6,000. Not only coal unions, 
but copper and nitrate unions are Com- 
munist-controlled. In the north, it was a 
walkover for the Reds. They got all five 
seats at the Maria Elena nitrate plant and 
at the Anaconda copper mine in Chu- 
quicamata. Signs of revulsion against the 
Communists had been reported at Ana- 
conda’s huge Potrerillos plant, but the 
workers there elected three Communists, 
one Socialist, and one Radical. The former 
60-40 Communist-Socialist division with- 
in the CTCh is now closer to 80-20 in 
favor of the Communists. 

The Moscow Threat: Communist 
leaders are determined to use their union 
strength in international as well as in- 
ternal politics. Russian prestige has in- 
creased tremendously since Ambassador 
Dimitri A. Zhukoff came to Santiago in 
April. And the Chilean Communists are 
reflecting the current tension between 
Moscow and Washington in a vigorous 
campaign against the United States. They 
have stated publicly that “nothing will be 
shipped out of Chile if trouble develops 
between the Unjted States and Russia.” 

On his Chilean visit in June, former 


_ President Hoover asked Chile to produce 


as much nitrate as possible, because the 
war had drastically reduced the world’s 
supply. Economy Minister Manuel Hi- 
dalgo Plaza replied that Chile could pro- 
duce 3,000,000 tons annually. The joker 
is that the powerful Communist union 
ties up nitrate production periodically. 
And if the nitrate workers are not on 
strike, then the longshoremen or railroad- 
men are out. By cutting down on produc- 
tion, the Communists hamper the recon- 
struction of Europe, and hope thus to 
discredit Anglo-American influence there. 

When Russia resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Argentina June 6, the Commu- 
nist newspaper El Siglo, which had lam- 
basted President Peron for three years and 
three days, made a complete about-face. 
Utilizing the move as another weapon in 
the anti-United States campaign, the 
paper called it “a serious mishap for Tru- 
man’s militarization plans, and for the 
anti-Soviet war being prepared in the 
‘City’ of London and Wall Street.” El 
Siglo explained that when President 
Roosevelt died, the good-neighbor policy 
died with him, and that President 
Truman meant “back to Wall Street.” 
The old clichés of “imperialism,” “dol- 
lar diplomacy,” and “the big stick” are 
now alternated with the newer ones 
of “Truman’s Third World War” and 
“Latin American Battalions for Uncle 
Sam’s Army.” 
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Your hair gets sunburned, too, in summer. 
Summer sun bakes it dry. Wind and water 
complete the job, leave your hair dull and 
brittle, hard to manage. 

But now that Vitalis is back, you can “sum- 
merproof” your hair! 


Here’s the simple, sun-defying treatment. 
The way to protect 
your locks from the 
ravages of summer 
and at the same time 
have hair that’s bet- 
ter-looking than 
you've had for sum- 
mers and summers. 





ap 
ummerproot 
your Hair 
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italis 





OW \ UseVitalis and the 60-Second Workout 


1. Before you exercise use Vitalis and the 
famous “60-Second Workout.” For 50 sec- 
onds, massage Vitalis’ hair-shielding pure 
vegetable oils on your summer-beaten 
scalp. You're protected — summerproofed — 
come sun, wind or water. 10 seconds to 
comb ... and who's the handsomest man , 
on the beach? You! Then... 


2. After you exercise... repeat. This 
follow-up with Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” helps replace protective oils, 
routs loose dandruff, helps retard excessive 
falling hair. Then . .. 10 seconds to comb 
...and your hair looks vigorous, alive... 
and set to keep looking that way! Get 


Vitalis today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 











he Censors may not 





t like it... 
but the Public does! 


In its first week, The Outlaw’ has 
- broken every attendance record 
ever established by any motion 
picture or theatrical production 
ever shown in any theatre in the 
history of San Francisco! 


“The Outlaw” has exceeded 
all previous records by the 
astounding margin of 51,193 





persons ! 
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International 
Diana Barrymore sheds her first 


Waiting: Diana BarryMorE, 25, actress 
and daughter of the late John Barrymore, 
basked in the Las Vegas sun while await- 
ing her divorce from BRAMWELL FLETCH- 
ER, 42, English-born actor. They were 
married in 1942. Diana plans to quit 
Hollywood for a stage career. 


Migration: SINCLAIR Lewis, 61, the nov- 
elist, sold his Duluth, Minn., home and 
bought one in Williamstown, Mass., for 
$45,000. The 600-acre estate includes a 
swimming pool, tennis court, two guest 


cottages, and a maple-sugar grove of 
3,000 trees. 


Honor: In Medford, Mass., LAURENCE 
Ou iviER, 39, actor, was presented with an 
honorary Master of Arts degree 
at the Tufts College commence- 
ment. Accompanied by his 
wife, Vivien Leigh, Olivier was 
pronounced “the real interpret- 
er of Shakespeare of our age” 
by Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
president. Tufts was the first 
college to award an honorary 
degree to an actor, Otis Skin- 
ner, in 1895. 


Good-by: Lapy Astor, 67, 
sailed home to England on the 
Queen Mary, leaving in her 
wake a few acid commentar- 
ies on the United States. The 
nation’s young people drink 
too much, she said; there’s 
too much sex in advertising, 
and radio commercials _ list 
too many ailments and medi- 
cines. “The United States is 
turning into a nation of hypo- 
chondriacs,” Lady Astor added. 
“Nevertheless, I’ve had a won- 
derful time.” 





Married: Pui Sprratny, 47, leader of 


UW) Ag orchestra, aNd EVEN LONE, 


29, his violin soloist; in Margate City, 
N. J., June 12. It was the second mar- 
riage for Spitalny, the first for his bride, 
who is billed as “Evelyn and her Magic 
Violin.” 

ConsTANCE BENNETT, 40, movie ac- 
tress, and CoL. JOHN THERON COULTER, 
32, veteran of the South Pacific Air Trans- 
port Command; in Riverside, Calif., June 
22. Attended by her two daughters, Linda 
and Gyl Roland, the actress was given in 
marriage by her son, Peter Bennett Plant, 
17. Her previous husbands: Chester 
Moorehead of Chicago, Phil Plant, New 
York playboy, the Marquis Henri de Fa- 
laise de la Coudraye, and Gilbert Roland, 
actor. The marriage was Coulter’s second. 


Unruffled: Tony Ga Lento, 36, who 
fought Joe Louis for the heavyweight 
championship in 1939, was arrested in a 
raid on a card game in Orange, N. J. 
Galento, who owns a saldon in Orange, 
suggested the police “go get cigars. for 
me and my friends.” He was charged 
with gambling and released on $100 bail. 


Reparations: BERTRAM M. CAMPBELL, 
59, won $115,000 damages ($40,000 for 
loss of earnings, $75,000 for humiliation) 
from the State of New York for false im- 
prisonment on a forgery charge. Camp- 
bell served three years in Sing Sing and 
was on probation for four more before 
Alexander D. L. Thiel, a notorious forg- 
er, confessed to the crime (NEWSWEEK, 


Aug. 6, 1945). 


Anniversary: R. H. Za of Minneapolis 
gave his wife her weight in silver dollars 
for their silver (25th) wedding. Mrs. 
Zima, who weighs 165 pounds, will put 
the $2,896 toward the balance owed on 
their home. 
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Mrs. Zima’s husband pays her weight in silver dollars 
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anes Associated Press 
Constance Bennett takes her fifth 


Divorced: Damon Runyon, 61, colum- 
nist and short-story writer, and PATRICE 
DEL GRANDE, 40, former actress; after 
fourteen years, in Key West, Fla. Mrs. 
Runyon, the writer’s second wife, charged 
Runyon deserted her in 1939 because he 
“desired to live alone.” 


Died: Wiiu1am S. Hart, 75, pioneer 
two-gun cowboy actor, in Hollywood, 
June 23, from what his doctor described 
as “old age.” A Shakespearean and dra- 
matic actor, Hart went to Hollywood 
when silent movies were in their in- 
fancy. He earned a fabulous $10,000 a 
week playing the strong, grim enemy of 
bad men and Indians. He retired twenty 
years ago. Three days before his death, 
his son, William S. Hart Jr., 24, and 
G. H. Frost, tax accountant, were named 
his legal guardians. Frost was 
awarded sole charge of the 
estate, valued at $1,000,000. 
Young Hart, in Hollywood to 
fight for sole guardianship, 
claimed he found his father at 
his ranch drugged, strapped in 
bed, and attended by a drunk- 
en nurse. Hart is also survived 
by his divorced wife, the ex- 
actress Winifred Westover. 

Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
89, widow of the multimillion- 
aire steelmaker and_philan- 
thropist; after more than a 
years illness, in New York 
City, June 24. 

WattTER A. SHEAFFER, 78, 
founder and chairman of the 
board of the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co.; in Fort Madison, 
Iowa, June 19. Sheaffer invent- 
ed the first lever-operated, self- 
filling fountain pen. In 1921 he 
introduced a pen for $3.75, a 
high price then, with a “life- 
time guarantee.” 
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“ubi sapo est ?” 


Yes, the Romans used to say 
““Where’s the soap?” But their soap 
was far from being the refined prod- 
uct we know today. It meant to 
them only one thing—an aid to 
cleanliness. 

Now modern science has found 
uses for soap that no baritone in a 
Roman bath could have foreseen. 
It’s important in the production of 
the synthetic rubber tires that carry 
us to work and pleasure. From glyc- 





erin—formed in soap’s manufacture ¢ Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
—come dynamite and _ nitroglycerin 
. . . explosives indispensable in min- 


ing and roadbuilding. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 


tion is the source—forward-looking _,, odiate organic and inorganic chem- 
and dependable—of a great part of 


‘ai a icals. ... Wyandottealso manufactures 
the huge quantities of alkalies re- ; oes ti ‘alized 
quired by the soap industry. So does 9 “7°™@N@0US quantities’ of ew 
Wyandotte contribute substantially cleaning compounds for business and 


both to the health of America and industry and is the maker of Wyan- 
to its economic development. 
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ts one of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate 
of soda, chlorine, dry ice, calcium 
carbonate, and other basic and inter- 














dotte Cleanser for the home. 











WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





SCIENCE: Sight for Sound 
Helping a deaf child to improve his 


speech through lip reading is an ex- 
hausting process for both teacher and stu- 
dent. More than half the words in the 
English language look exactly alike on the. 
lips (for example, ball, mall, pall). When 
the child fails to catch the right pronunci- 
ation, the instructor has to place his pu- 
pil’s fingers on his own mouth and repeat 
the word. At the same time, he holds up 
one of three “flash” cards to demonstrate 
the correct method of speech. The blue 
card -represents the breath, or aspirate, 
sound as in “horse”; the red, the voice 
sound “bbb” as in “ball”; the brown, the 
nasal “n” or “ng” as in “thing.” 

Last week, Herman R. Goldberg, a 
teacher of the deaf in the New York City 
public schools, demonstrated a new ma- 
chine which provides a quick and simple 
visual means for helping to correct sound 
substitutions instantly and for making the 
teacher’s work less fatiguing. 

The device, called the “Chromovox,” is 
contained in a table cabinet, 3 feet long 
and 15 inches high. On an electrically 
operated moving strip of illuminated tape 
are pictured such simple objects as a shoe, 
shovel, ball, and apple, each designated 
by name. Above the strip are three 
colored lights—red, blue, and brown. 
When the child makes an error in pronun- 
ciation, the teacher automatically stops 
the tape and flashes one of the three 
lights to show the right sound method. 

A special appeal to the young pupil is a 
toy-size electric locomotive (or choo- 





choo) which runs across a real track at 
the base of the machine. When he sub- 
stitutes “sh” for “ch” (the most common 
error in deaf pronunciation) the headlight 
of the locomotive shines to call his at- 
tention to his error. 

The Chromovox is now used at the 
Junior High School No. 47, the only Man- 
hattan public school which teaches 
acoustically handicapped children. It may 
also be used at home by parents who have 
been taught to operate it. 


Hurricane Hunting 


From June until December each year, 
hurricanes screaming in from the Carib- 
bean and the Atlantic upset air schedules, 
damage shipping, and take their toll of 
human lives. . 

During the war, the concentrated ef- 
forts of Army, Navy, and United States 
Weather Bureau authorities resulted in a 
system of 48-hour warnings before the 
hurricanes struck in full force. Last year, 
thirteen hurricanes were plotted by 
weather fliers based in the West Indies, 
the Atlantic area, and the Canal Zone, 
who flashed back data on air pressure and 
wind velocities to the Miami weather 
station. Because of these warnings, fewer 
lives were lost from hurricanes than in 
any previous season. 

This year, with the activation of all 
parts of the postwar hurricane-spotting 
program, weather authorities are confi- 
dent that the record can be bettered. Air- 
borne radar will be installed on all Army 
weather reconnaissance planes, as well as 























































































Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 


The locomotive’s headlight flashes when the deaf child mispronounces 








a number of Navy aircraft. (The 
Navy reports encouraging success in the 
last three weeks in locating typhoons 
in the Pacific.) 

A lomg-range radar set (maximum 
range more than 150 miles) is being put 
into operation at Orlando, Fla., and 100- 
mile sets have been installed at all Army 
air-bases in the south, 

Plus Sferics: The Army is also plan- 
ning a new sferics net, which will cover 
the Central Atlantic and Caribbean hurri- 
cane belt, reporting on electrical storms 
up to a distance of 3,000 miles. Sferics 
is the Army’s electronic weather-detector 
system which contributed to flying safety 
in the Mediterranean and Western Pa- 
cific in the most critical period of the 
war (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7). 

The difference between radar and 
sferics methods of storm detection, as de- 
scribed last week by Dr. A. F. Spilhaus, 
New York University meteorologist, who 
worked closely with the Signal Corps 
Laboratories during the war, is this: 

Sferics gives an over-all picture of 
weather conditions at a distance of about 
3,000 miles, with an error of up to 50 
miles in 1,000 miles. Radar detects starms 
at a much shorter range—about 200 miles 
—from either a shore station or a plane. 

But radar is consistently accurate in its 
detection of hurricanes, whereas sferics, 
an electronic device, can pick up hurti- 
cane signals only When the storm is ac- 
companied by lightning. Furthermore, 
since thunderstorms usually ring the hur- 
ricane, sferics will not indicate the center 
point. 

The ideal hurricane spotting setup, 
weather experts agree, would.be a combi- 
nation of sferics and radar. After sferics 
has detected the electrical disturbance at 
long range, planes carrying radar sets can 
fly out to sea. Within 200 miles of the dis- 
turbance, weather fliers can start to check 
the storm on the radar scope. From the 
conformation of dense clouds, filled with 
large drops of water, which ring a hurri- 
cane’s “eye” or calm center, they can 
identify the.storm. If it is a hurricane, the 
plane can track it until it comes within 
radar distance of the shore station, where 
operators can continue to keep tabs on it. 


Navigation Made Easy 
To steer the frail little Santa Maria 


through unknown waters, Columbus used 
a compass, an astrolabe for taking alti- 
tudes and determining latitude and time, 
a forestaff for placing the longitude by 
“lunar distances” (the angular distance 
of the moon from the sun, stars, or 
planets), and crude tables and charts. 
It took two men to handle the clumsy 
forestaff, and both had to face the blind- 
ing sun. 

As time went on, navigators replaced 
the forestaff by a more convenient back- 
staff, then by the eighteenth-century oc- 
tant, and finally by the sextant, the navi- 
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alk Mout the 
Od Suimmin : 
Hole... 


Yes, you can talk about the old 
swimmin’ hole and enthuse over 
it, but your words can never make 
your listeners live those happy, 
noisy, daredevil hours that you 
spent with the old gang. Today, 
you may enjoy an afternoon on a 
sun-drenched beach or an hour in 
a white-tiled pool . . . but where 
is the thrill of that grand old 
swimmin’ hole? That was some- 


thing unto itself. 


In fact, all of the things that make 
life pleasant must be experienced 
to be appreciated. For example, a 
tall glass of cold Budweiser. 
Other beers may look as clear, as 
golden, with foam as snowy white 
..+ but words could never do 
justice to the elusive bouquet or 
delicious taste of Budweiser. No 
wonder Budweiser is the most 
popular brew the world has ever 


known. 
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Budweiser 


is something more than beer 
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On the map the Panagra trip to Buenos Aires via 
South America's beautiful West Coast looks quick 
and easy ... and it is! But to shrink the immense 
distances that once took weeks of travel into 
scenic plane hops requiring only hours of pleasant 
flight that was one of the most staggering 
pioneering jobs ever shouldered by an airline. 

For Panagra's 8,800 mile route had to be developed 
from scratch . airports, runways, weather 
stations, maintenance bases and communications! 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAXWELL F. COPLAN 
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— PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 





Today Panagra, affiliate of Pan American World 
Airways, operates many scheduled flights each 
week, providing fast, low cost passenger and cargo 
service from Panama to Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. Soon 

great new 4-engined airliners will go into 

service to help further the Panagra 

tradition of offering the last word in fast, 
luxurious travel for business or pleasure. 











This is the route to a vacation paradise 
offering unlimited opportunity for you to enjoy 
yourself. Luxury hotels, seashore and mountain 
resorts—facilities for every imaginable sport— 
will open your eyes wide. Yet, within a 

stone's throw of gleaming new hotels, the 
tourist in you can fall under the spell of 
exciting historic lands and peoples, and of 
scenery that's out of this world. As soon as 

new equipment permits, travel agents everywhere 
will offer Panagra all-expense air cruises at 
down-to-earth prices! Better start planning 

and dreaming now. 
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PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 


For information, reservations, and descriptive folder... See your 
Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World Airways Office... Or 
write Panagra, Chrysler Building, NewY ork 17,N.Y., for full details. 
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gation instrument still used by ships and 
planes to measure the altitude (the 
angle above the horizon) of stars. Since 
each star marks ‘a definite point on 
earth at any given time, this angle pro- 
vides a means for determining the dis- 
tance of the ship or plane from that 
known point. 

But in taking this measurement, navi- 
gators have to resort to complicated and 
time-wasting mathematics. Corrections 
must be made for “index error,” or sex- 
tant inaccuracies; for refraction, or the 
bending of light as it passes through the 
air; for the diameter of the star, which 
permits a variation in the angle recorded; 
and for parallax, an apparent displace- 
ment of the star as a result of a change 
in the observer’s position. 

To simplify all this, a University of 
Nebraska astronomer, Prof. O. C. Col- 
lins, has just worked out a system of 
celestial navigation in which no angles 
are measured and no corrections need 
be made. It is as accurate (within 5 
miles) as the conventional navigation 
method, Collins claims. It reduces 
calculation time to less than two min- 
utes, as compared with from 10 to 
15 minutes under the old system. It 
eliminates the mathematical computa- 
tions now necessary, enables a navigator 
to determine his position within a circle 
with a 2-mile radius, and before he 
leaves it. It can be operated with a 
bubble sextant,* thus obviating the 
need of new equipment. 

Fixed Stars: Collins bases his new 
navigation system on the knowledge that 
“fixed” stars and constellations remain in 
the same relative positions in the heavens, 
although they appear to move from 
east to west. 


These stars seem to change the angle 
of their positions to one another, some. 


times appearing to be directly above 
each other and sometimes at exactly the 
same horizontal altitude. The 55 bright- 
est, or navigational, stars, Collins points 
out, combine into 1,485 pairs, and these 
coupled stars determine two lines. One 
line runs through the two-star position 
while the other forms an equidistant 
perpendicular when projected. The 
imaginary lines are great circles which 
do not change their positions in relation 
to the stars (see chart). 

“As the navigator of an airplane moves 
through the night skies,” Collins told 
Newsweek, “his zenith (the point on 
the celestial sphere directly above him) 
crosses the huge circles. At that moment, 
he can observe two bright stars, either 
at the same altitude or vertical to each 
other. An airplane crosses such circles 


once every 60 seconds at the Equator, 


and this interval grows progressively 
longer as the plane moves north, the 
time amounting to two and one half 
minutes at the Arctic Circle.” 

After checking two such pairs of stars 





_ *The device which permits observation at night or 
in the air, when the natural horizon cannot be seen. 
lt uses a “bubble,” similar in principle to the carpen- 
ter’s spirit level, to create an artificial horizon. 


CELESTIAL SIGNPOSTS 





NEWSWEEK Diagram by James Cutter 


Find two pairs of stars on lines parallel to the horizon (almucantars), look at the 
clock, and Professor Collins’s tables will tell you where you are 


in rapid succession and noting the time 


of observation with an ordinary watch 


or chronometer, the navigator can de- 
termine the latitude by referring to a 


simple table prepared by Collins. The 
Collins index shows where the great 
circles cross latitude lines everywhere 
on the globe at every instance of time, 
and the longitude in terms of the times 
at which specific stars are in alignment 
at the particular moment of inquiry. 

The Collins method, which has been 
thoroughly tried out on the ground, has 
been submitted to the Army and Navy 
for possible flight tests. The main disad- 
vantage is that a clear sky is necessary to 
pick out the stars which will arrive at a 
point on the same almucantar (the circle 
parallel to the horizon). 


PP 


MEDICINE: Surgeon’s Aids 


Two new tools by which surgeons and 
diagnosticians may speed up their work 
were reported last week from scientific 
laboratories: 

@ A gauzelike material called Hemo-Pak, 
made from seaweed and containing al- 
ginic acid, which stops bleeding during 
surgery. Developed by Johnson & John- 


son of New Brunswick, N. J., Hemo-Pak 


can be sterilized just as regular dressings 
are and can be safely left in the sewed-up 
incision, where it is later absorbed. 

@ A_beveled-steel hypodermic needle 
with a hub of white plastic nylon, which 
reduces the chance of breakage during 
sterilizing and of leakage. The Albalon 
needle has just been released for distribu- 
tion by J. Bishop & Co. of Malvern, Pa. 


Relief for Leukemia 


For sufferers from leukemia (cancer of 
the blood), no scientific discovery to date 
has brought a cure. In the chronic forms 
of the disease, deep X-ray therapy may 
give temporary relief and prolong life. In 
the acute forms, which unfortunately 
compose the majority of cases, this treat- 
ment is of limited usefulness. 

Many drugs including arsenic and ben- 
zol, have been tried out on leukemia. 
Some have had mildly encouraging re- 


. sults, but no progressive improvement 


has followed their use. 

Last week in The Lancet, a group of 
doctors from Christie Hospital and Holt 
Radium Institute in Manchester and 
Royal Cancer Hospital in London de- 
scribed the use of another chemical— 
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urethane (ethyl carbamate)—in 32 cases” 


of leukemia, observed over periods rang- 
ing between eleven months and five 
weeks. In the most favorable cases, the 
effects noted were a fall in total white 
blood count to normal limits, reduction 
| in size of the spleen and enlarged lymph 
nodes, and a rise in hemoglobin—all re- 
markably similar to results obtained by 
| the more complicated X-ray therapy. 
“There is no indication that permanent 
benefit may result from the use of ure- 
thane . . . for relapses take place and 
immature cells may reappear in the 
blood,” the British doctors warned. “The 
cases are too recent to enable any state- 
ment to be made on length of life. It can, 
however, be said that the palliative effect 
| is in many cases very great.” 


Accidentally Gassed 


On the battlefields of the second world 
war, no clouds of enemy poison gases in- 
™| flamed the eyeballs and seared the lungs 

of combat troops. But at the Chemical 
| Warfare Service’s Edgewood Arsenal in 
| Maryland, where Allied gases were manu- 
| factured, more than a thousand people, 
| most of them civilian industrial employes, 
| suffered severe gas burns. And in the 
| European theater, there were other gas 
casualties due to factory, training, and 
_ transportation accidents. 
Last week in the magazine The Mili- 
| tary Surgeon, Lt. Col. George L. Uhde, 
- formerly of the station hospital at Edge- 
| wood Arsenal, and later chief of the Gas 
Casualty Division in England, made the 
first official report on the incidence and 
treatment of war gas burns. 

Of the 1,097 casualties, 65 per cent had 
upper-respiratory-tract ulcers; 76 had eye 


burns. The upper respiratory complaints 
were alleviated by steam inhalation, code- 
ine, and elixir terpine hydrate. Inflamed 
mucous membranes were sprayed with 
albucid. Patients with deep ulcers re- 
ceived doses of sulfadiazine. Two officers 
died; one lost his hearing when his ear 
canal was splashed with mustard gas. 

Of the injured men, 1,008, or 91 per 
cent, owed their burns to mustard gas 
alone. Lewisite vapors affected unexpect- 
edly few—only eight casualties. This may 
have been because of the particularly 
noxious Lewisite fumes, which warn by 
immediate irritation. Mustard vapors, on 
the other hand, were either not detected 
by irritation or sense of smell, or when 
they were detected, they dulled the sense 
of smell so quickly the exposed workers 
concluded that the gas had disappeared. 


Adamsite, a sternutator, or sneezing - 


gas, brought 25 people, weeping, sneez- 
ing, and coughing, for treatment. A 43- 
year-old pipefitter, suddenly exposed to a 
heavy concentration of Adamsite parti- 
cles, became nauseated and vomited. His 
eyes were burned. His upper respiratory 
tract felt peppery hot. His nose bled, and 
for eight days he had a severe frontal 
headache. After two weeks, the symptoms 
subsided. 

Screening smokes, such as white phos- 
phorus, though not menacing in ordinary 
field concentrations, were often dangerous 
at point of dispersal. Approximately 30 
dispersal-area casualties occurred in the 
European theater during the war. One 
soldier, carrying a 25-pound white phos- 
phorus bomb lost the sight of both eyes 
and most of the skin over his face when 
the weapon suddenly detonated. 

The lung irritants, chlorine and phos- 
gene gas, caused only very mild inflam- 











Acme Photos 


Sneak Radios; Federal Communications Commission engineers demonstrate il- 


legal radio transmitters. Left, how criminals with a transmitter concealed in a car 
could operate from back roads; right, a walkie-talkie used by race-track crooks to 


flash results to confederates outside the track before the official fish is announced, 





mation in the upper respiratory tracts of 
factory employes. But chlorine, in heavy 
concentration, is a powerful irritant which 
caused strangulation and considerable 
pain to the men who accidentally en- 
countered it. 


Thymine for New Blood 


Since conquering pellagra with nico- 
tinic acid, Dr. Tom Douglas Spies of the 
Hillman Hospital in Birmingham, Ala., 
has tackled other serious nutrition-defi- 
ciency diseases, such as anemia and sprue. 
Through the usé of a folic-acid synthetic, 
called “Folvite,” one of the vitamin B- 
complex group, he has helped hundreds 
of men and women to win their fight 
against these wasting ailments (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 7). 

Last week, in Blood, the Journal of 
Hematology, Dr. Spies reported the re- 
sults of his experiments with a new anti- 
anemic chemical, thymine. Not to be 
confused with thiamin, or vitamin B., 
the new substance, which was first iso- 
lated from the thymus gland, is said to 
have a “profound effect” on patients with 
pernicious anemia, even when they are 
in a state of relapse. “Thymine forms is- 
lands of regeneration” in the bone mar- 
row of anemia victims, Spies told News- 
WEEK, “so that within three or four days, 
new cells begin pouring into the blood.” 


Polio and Raw Milk 


At a West Coast naval training school, 
a graduating cadet invited a girl friend 
to the commencement dance. Eight days 
later, she became ill of poliomyelitis, and 
on the same day, the cadet developed the 
disease. Both had drunk freely of a punch 
carried to the gymnasium in a milk can. 

Eighteen other cases of polioencepha- 
litis (infantile paralysis with symptoms of 
sleeping sickness) were diagnosed at the 
training camp and there were at least 100 
milder infections, all within the same 
eight days. 

Data accumulated on this peculiar out- 
break, which occurred in September 
1943, were reported last week for the 
first time by Lt. Col. David M. Goldstein 
of the Army Medical Corps and his associ- 
ates. The facts pointed conclusively to 
food, probably milk contaminated by flies, 


as the common source of infection. “Milk 


used [at the school] was mostly raw, fre- 
quently had high bacterial counts, and 


regularly contained flies,” Goldstein said, 


“These had access to human and domestic 
animal feces.” : 


This is not the first polio scare in which 
milk was suspected of being the carrying 
agent. But as they faced a possible serious 
epidemic this season (new cases in the 
United States for the week ending June 
15, totaled 185), health authorities scru- 
tinized the Army epidemiologic report 
with renewed interest, and issued orders 
for improved sanitary conditions in han- 
dling milk, on the chance that this may 


be the answer to how the mysterious polio 


virus travels from one person to another, 
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Eyes and Ears on Louis 


Both radio and television made out far 
better than Billy Conn at the heavy- 
weight championship fight last week. 
For ABC, which broadcast the fight, the 
program resulted in a Hooper rating of 
67.2, or approximately 45,000,000 lis- 
teners, the largest audience ever to 
listen to a single network. NBC, with the 
exclusive television rights (NEwsWEEK, 
June 24), telecast the preliminaries and 
the main event to an estimated 100,000 
people between New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Twenty-four television receivers were 
set up in the studios in the RCA Build- 
ing in New York, with 26 seats in front 
of each receiver. The fight came over 
clearly enough for the audience to wince, 
with Conn, each time Louis connected, 
and additional atmosphere was supplied 
by means of ring posts and ropes in 
front of the receivers. 


Le Grand Soap Opera 


Fifteen years ago a two-page cartoon 
in the New Yorker depicted “The An- 
gelus”—millions of radio listeners bowed 
in adoration before the cherubic figures of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy, who on behalf of Pepso- 
dent were exhorting the faithful to brush 
their teeth twice a day and see their den- 
tist twice a year. In Canada, Pepsodent 
now has another kind of angelus, the 
radio serial Un Homme et Son Péché (A 
Man and His Sin), which in seven years 


has built up a following of more than a 
million listeners. Though Un Homme will 


suspend for the summer this week, the 


characters will get no rest—they will tour 
Quebec with a dramatic version of the 


radio show that from 7 to 7:15 p.m. on 


weekdays brings the normal process of 
living to a halt. 


Broadcast at that hour from the Cana- 


dian Broadcasting Corp. studios in Mont- 
real, Un Homme has such an effect on its 


French-Canadian audience that taxis are 
left empty at the curb and telephone calls 
go unanswered while the spellbound 
population tunes in on the story of the 


miser Seraphin and his browbeaten wife 
Donalda. And the realism is such that 


listeners continually send Estelle Mauf- 
fete, who plays Donalda, shoes, thread, 


silk, needles, molasses, butter, and under- 
wear, which at one point or another 
Seraphin (Hector Charland) has denied 
her over the air. Often the packages are 


addressed simply to “Donalda, Canada.” 

en, in one broadcast, a half-breed 
named Bill Wabo set fire to Seraphin’s 
wood lot and escaped, posses were 


formed all over Quebec, and a traveler 
who unfortunately resembled the descrip- 


tion of Wabo was held while the local 


farmers notified the police. 
Un Homme et Son Péché’s appeal for 


French-speaking listeners from Saskatche- 


wan to the Gaspé stems from the fact that 


the author,‘ 52-year-old Claude-Henri 


Grignon, gathers his material from the 
farmers, tavern keepers, and common 
people around his native Ste. Adele, in 
the Laurentian Mountains. 

His characters are frequently drawn 
from real and recognizable people, and 
the language is not the French of Paris 
but the patois which everyone in French 
Canada understands. Although the action 
is supposed to take place 50 years ago, 
Grignon transposes present-day problems, 
including political ones, back a half cen- 
tury without evident anachronisms. His 
scripts, written no more than two days 
in advance, incorporate even the immedi- 
ate weather conditions, for the fact that 
Seraphin and Donalda are nominally 
nineteenth-century characters does not 
bother anyone. 





favorable reaction to most programs. 
@ Hop Harrigan (ABC, 4:45 p.m. 
EDT): “Hop Harrigan is a sort of doc- 
tor. He fights, mostly. It’s a real good 
program .. .” 

“Hop Harrigan and Tank Tinker usual- 

ly go out to airports and stuff like that. 
They advertise Grape Nut Flakes—you 
get a circus book with Grape Nut 
Flakes.” 
@ Terry and the Pirates (ABC, 5 p.m., 
EDT): “It isn’t so good. They’re just 
going deep sea fishing. There’s the Drag- 
on Lady in it. She’s sick now. You know 
—heart trouble.” 

“There’s a lot of people in it, but I’ve 
forgotten their names. They advertise 
those Puffed Wheat Sparkies . . . They 
do nothing except make you just like 
‘Terry and the Pirates’.” 

@ Dick Tracy (ABC, 5:15 p.m., EDT): 
“Dick Tracy is pro- 








Now, Ace You TUNIOR CowBoYS, ClimB OFFA er HOSSES 
AN’ LUST AIT GBRONCHO GEN. US FELLERS OUT HERE OW TH’ 
CIRCLE KK RANCH IS iy TH’ SADOLE FROM MORNIN Tike NIGHT 
ROPIN' An’ BRANDI’ COW CRITTERS, AN WE SHORE 7 

‘ rs war WERE FuSSY GouT OUR VITTLES, 
peter eco ace A Cie Govil OF BLATHER'S CRISPY, CRUNICHY 
KORM KLIPS FER BREAKFAST WE RAR UP ON OUR HIND LEGS 
AN' Howe LiKE COYOTES. PARONERS, IF You WANTA. CE 










tector of law and 
order. He advertises 
Smith Brothers’ ice 
cream. Two bad men 
sneaked in a window 


and grabbed a neck- 


lace from Mrs. Van 
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Bortenburg — funny 
name, isn’t it? And 
some people were 
killed two weeks 










ago. 

@ Jack Armstrong 
= (ABC, 5:30 p.m., 
EDT): “Oh, golly, 
it’s very good, be- 
cause most of it’s 


Ay Y 
Ze about cowboys. 
“a They're in the Hid- 
den City of Death 
7 Valley, and_ they 
- shoot people all right 
and they stab knives 
in people. Jack Arm- 
strong advertises 


Wheaties; you know, 








The Cereal Hour 


Fathers of sub-teen-age children ar- 
riving home from factory or office fre- 
quently lose their tempers when they 
discover that their wives have taken shel- 
ter in the cellar or the corner bar and 


grill from 4:45 to 6 to escape the solid 


75-minute block of assorted horse operas, 
adventure stories, and mystery serials 


beamed at young children by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. network.* 

To find out the children’s reaction to 
these programs, NewswEEK questioned a 
group of children between 5 and 10 to 
see if they followed the continuity of Hop 


Harrigan, Jack Armstrong, and the other 


thrillers and also to see if the programs 
really guided their choice of breakfast 


food. The results showed an amazing 
knowledge of the sponsored products and 





*During the same time block Mutual has three fif- 
teen-minute thrillers for children and CBS has two. 
NBC fills the block with five soap operas for adult 


audiences, 


they say ‘Breakfast 
of Champions’.” 


€ Tennessee Jed (ABC, 5:45 p.m, 
EDT): “This is very good because there’s 
a lot of shooting. The man with the 
crooked knife tries to shoot Tennessee 
Jed and Tennessee Jed tries to shoot the 
man with the crooked knife. The man 
with the crooked knife’s real name is 
Dave Slater. They advertise the star and 
wrapper and Tip-Top Bread.” 


or 


©1946 N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


Quiet Please 


The bedlam that, has accompanied 
dance-band programs was ordered halted 
last week by Mutual’s program direc- 
tor, Charles Bulotti Jr. In an executive 
order to the network, Bulotti ruled that 
there will be no more whistling and 
screaming from the audience when a 
band starts playing and, furthermore, 
that bandleaders and announcers will 
confine themselves to the script and 
stop trying to be comics. There will, as 
he put it, be more music and less “yam- 


mer yammer.” 


| 56 
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HARD 


OF HEARING? 





Your hearing aid costs 
less to US@— much less!—with 


“Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries. In 
ordinary battery (left), nearly one- 
third of space inside is wasted because 
cells are round. “Eveready” battery 
cells (right) are flat: no cardboard, 
pitch or air between them! “Eveready” 
hearing-aid batteries hold more en- 
ergy —last longer and cost less to use. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Mini-Max’’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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Reporters With Cameras 


The most pushed-around people in the 


newspaper business are the photogra- 
phers. They are also perhaps the most 
rugged. They rarely get the ringside seats 
and tables accorded reporters who cover 
the same story. Most courts bar them en- 
tirely. To get their coveted pictures, pho- 
tographers often must jockey for position 
and snap their cameras from break-neck 
angles on a fleeting image. They can't af- 
ford to miss—there are no second chances. 
Often all they get for their pains is a 


Harris & Ewing 
Costa, adept at courtroom scenes (right), crusades for fellow cameramen 


smashed camera or a knob om the skull 
from the cane of an outraged subject. 
‘Early last year, crack cameramen in 
ten cities decided to put an end to the 
photographer of fond but romantic legend 
—an uncouth, nervy, pushy individual 
who tagged along like the reporter’s un- 
wanted little brother. They got together 
on a round-robin telephone hook-up and, 
monitored by Burt Williams, veteran lens- 
man for The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
talked over their problems. Out of those 
phone talks came the National Press Pho- 
tographers Association, formed last Feb- 
ruary and modeled on the Press Photog- 
raphers Association of New York City. 
Last week, the NPPA sat down to (its 
first convention at Atlantic City, where it 
was born. The association numbered 800 
members of a potential 2,000. It had a 
rigid code of ethics and a program de- 
signed to win as widespread acceptance 
for the reporter with a camera as his col- 
league with the pencil now enjoys. Tops 
on the photogs’ list of aims is equal rights 
with reporters in the nation’s courtrooms. 
Costa’s Crusade: To this crusade, 
the stocky and energetic Joseph Costa 
of The New York Daily News has bent 
his personal efforts since his election as 
the NPPA’s first president last February. 


Born in Sicily, Costa was brought to this 
country when he was 8 months old, grew 
up in New York, and has been clicking 
a camera since 1919. He started with the 
old New York World and went to The 
News to stay in 1927, 

His trophies from annual shows of 
the New York association, of which he is 
a former president, fill a corner of his 
living room. His camera scoops include 
such classics as the widely printed pic- 


ture of the bonus army’s first clash with 


Washington policemen in 1932 and his 





wl 


New York Daily News 


air shot of Hauptmann’s casket being re- 
moved from the New Jersey State Prison, 
at Trenton. 

In 1929, one of Costa’s courthouse pic- 
tures resulted in disqualifying a juror in 
the trial of James Howard Snooks, Ohio 
State University professor, for the mur- 
der of the co-ed Theora K. Hix. The shot 
showed the, first juror, a nurse, lupching 
with the defense attorney. The court 
thanked Costa for his service but still 
barred him from taking pictures of the 
trial. Since then, Costa has crusaded' con- 
stantly for the camera in court. 

Free Photographers: Courts’ prej- 
udices against photographers stem from 
judges’ proper concern for order, dignity, 
and the rights of the defendant. All this 
concern is shared by Costa, but he ar- 
gues: “I do not propose that cameramen 
be permitted to climb on windowsills, 
stand on railings, or move about the 
courtroom at will. Instead, I propose that 
seats be provided at tables or railings in 
strategic locations.” A reporter, Costa 
adds, may be thrown out of court for un- 
seemly conduct; so might a photographer. 
Costa thinks that more courtroom scenes 
would enhance respect for courts and. act 
as crime deterrents. 

So far, his reasoning has won a 
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friendly ear from the Brooklyn Bar As- 
sociation, invitations to speak before 
other New York associations and the Ohio 
State Bar, and the support of the Amer- 


ican Society of Newspaper Editors. Re- 
cently a New York legislator offered to 


introduce a bill requiring courts to admit 
photographers. Costa turned him down 
with thanks. “I know of no special law 
opening courts to reporters,” he said. “It is 
the constitutional right of the free press. 
Photographers are part of that free press.” 


oe 


In the Kingdom of ITU 


One of the first lessons a newspaper 
copy boy learns in picking up proofs 
in the composing room is never to touch 
type. Even editors get their knuckles 
rapped with a printer's pica rule if they 
so far forget themselves as to try to 
right a transposed line in a galley of type. 
Once, so the story goes, William “Ran- 
dolph Hearst was run out of the com- 
posing room of his old New York Journal 
for trespassing working rules of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

Such time-hallowed rules are in the 
general laws of the ITU, which, at 94 
years, is the oldest continuous body of 
organized labor in the United States. 
The laws, usually written into closed- 
shop contracts between newspapers and 
the union, make the composing room vir- 
tually an ITU province. They determine 
who works and how much type he shall 
set per shift and preserve such “make- 
work” or “featherbedding” practices as 
exacting pay for type matter in boiler- 
plate or matrices, whether they are reset 
or not. The ITU forbids its locals to 
subject the rules to negotiation or arbitra- 
tion, and most publishers have long 
since ceased resisting them. 


Champions Turned Challenger: 
But this week, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and newspaper op- 
erators generally stood by hopefully as 
the age-encrusted ITU rules were chal- 
lenged before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in a case which appears 
headed for the Supreme Court. 

The publishers’ champions were: Nel- 
son Poynter, New Dealophile publisher 
of The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, and 
Thurman Arnold, trust-clubbing Assistant 
Attorney General in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. In the early ’80s, Poynter, 
a maverick among publishers, bolted 
their almost solid front against applying 
the NRA and its famous Section 7-A 
(forerunner of the Wagner Act) to the 
newspaper industry. He championed and 
still defends the Wagner Act, and, in 
1944, editorially fought passage of Flor- 
ida’s anti-closed-shop law. Arnold is bit- 
terly remembered by most publishers for 
starting the successful antitrust suit 
against the Associated Press. 

The St. Petersburg NLRB hearing 
stems from a composing-room strike in 
force since last November against - his 
Times and its like-minded neighbor, The 
St. Petersburg Independent, published 
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THAT cuswiony FEEL 


When a chassis lubrication job gives your car a soft, cushiony feeling — not 
for just a hundred miles or so bui for a thousand — then you know you've got 
maximum wear protection. Well, that’s what you get from tough, long-lasting 
Marfak Chassis Lubrication. Marfak is not an ordinary grease but a scien- 
tifically compounded lubricant that stays put, cushions shocks, defeats wear. 
Applied by chart, never by chance. Ask your Texaco Dealer to give your car 
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by L. C. Brown. When the wartime 
wage freeze ended with V-] Day, the two 
dailies and the union started to nego- 
tiate a new pay scale under a wage- 
reopening clause in their contract. The 
publishers demanded that the union’s fa- 
miliar “Conditions of Employment,” 
posted in every ITU-controlled snop, be 
subject to arbitration along with wages 
and hours. The union said no, that the 
conditions, effective for one year, had 
been posted on Aug. 1 (prior to V-J 
Day), and could not be brought into 
negotiations limited only to wages and 
hours. Besides, the ITU was not ready 
to abandon its historic position that its 
bv-laws and not outside arbiters govern 
conditions under which its members mar- 
ket their skill. 

For the first two months of the strike, 
The Times and Independent hired no 
strikebreakers, but appeared every day 
via photo-engraved_ vari-type—typewrit- 
ten copy photographed and reproduced. 
In January the two papers merged their 
composing rooms as the News Printing, 
Inc., to set type for both. Then Poynter 
went before the strikers and offered 
them their jobs in the new plant, pro- 
vided they would accept employer-writ- 
ten working rules that guaranteed closed- 
shop conditions for them and full arbi- 
tration rights for management. 

The strikers turned down the proposal 
54 to 1. Poynter and Brown advertised 


for nonunion help. Six ITU bolters re- 
turned to work, and the rest of a new 
crew consisted of greenhorns who had 
to be trained to put The Times and In- 


dependent back into standard type dress. 


Step From the Balkans: In May, 
the ITU brought NLRB charges. The 
union accused Poynter and Brown of re- 


fusing to bargain collectively and using 


threats in an effort to break the strike. 
Poynter, who spends much of his time 


in Washington as head of Press Re- 
search, Inc., hired Arnold, an old New 


Deal friend. The loser in antitrust skir- 
mishes against James Caesar Petrillo’s 


musicians union and Big Bill Hutche- 


son’s carpenters and hod carriers, Arnold 
leaped at the chance to try again. He 


countercharged the ITU with refusing 


to bargain collectively on working con- 
ditions in order to protect “featherbed- 
ding” practices which he called illegal 


restraint of trade, Poynter raised another 


issue: freedom of the press. In Indian- 
apolis, he recalled, The Star did not 


carrv his ads for strikebreakers because 


its printers would not set them. “This,” 


said Poynter, “is only one step from the 
Balkans, where Communist printers re- 


fuse to set editorials they don’t like.” 
Lena the Unseena 


Last week, cartoonist Al Capp learned 
in a way no circulation figures could tell 


him how popular his Lil Abner strip is, 


For weeks, Li] Abner fans have breath- 
lessly followed his wacky romance with 


Lena the Hyena, the Lower Slobbovian 

















New York Daily Mirror 
Portrait of Lena, drawn by a reader 


maid with a <ace so horrendous that “no 
hoomin could withstand it.” The plot, 
one of Capp’s periodic satires of Chester 
Gould’s Dick Tracy horrors such as 
“Pruneface” and “Flattop,” took Li'l Ab- 


ner into Lower Slobbovia to marry Lena 


in order to save the cartoonist Lester 
Gooch (Gould) from her clutches. There- 
by, Gooch would be able to continue 
drawing Fearless Fosdick (Dick Tracy), 
the “ideel” of Lil Abner and every other 
red-blooded American boy. 


The strip produced Capp’s song, 
“Don’t Marry That Girl,” which got fic- 
tional and real-life radio plugs by Frank 


Sinatra, Kate Smith, Bob Hope, and other 


stars at the behest of Daisy Mae, Li’ 


Abner’s unrequited hillbilly sweetheart 
(NEwSsWEEK, June 3). Lena renounced 


Abner when she heard the song, but 


Capp never gave his readers a glimpse 
of “th’ sweetest li] monster in all th’ 


world.” Instead, in the climax he blacked 
her out with a note: “Deleted by editor.” 


Last week editors all over the country 
received angry protests from Lil Abner 


fans, So did Capp’s syndicate, United 


Feature. The New York Daily Mirror 
received hundreds of readers’ conceptions 


of Lena, The Omaha World Herald 
posted $5 prizes for the best—that is, 


the most hideous—versions. Capp took 
time out from his British tour to wise- 


crack in a cable to his syndicate; “Who- 


ever censored it deserves the gratitude 
of every red-blooded American. Is it safe 


to come home now?” 


oer 


At the Post 


The big hand-carved mahogany Chip: 


pendale desk had followed Eugene Meyer 
from Wall Street, where he built his for- 


tune, to Washington, where he built his 


reputation as an.able public servant and 
a successful johnny-come-lately publisher. 


This week the desk was to follow Meyer 


out of the third-floor-front office of the 
forthright Washington Post and into the 


coldly ofhcial president's office of the new 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (NEwsweEEk, June 17). 
Even before Meyer plunged back into 
public office at an age, 70, when most 
men retire, Washington newsmen often 
had wondered whom he would tag as 
crown prince of a publishing fief whose 
previous heirs almost destroyed it, When 
he bought the bankrupt paper for $825,- 
000 in 1933, the only Meyer with any 
newspaper experience was his wife, 
Agnes, once a reporter on The New York 
Morning Sun. Meyer made her half 
owner of The Post, but she shunned the 
executive's desk in favor of a roving re- 
porters beat. Meyer’s only son, Eugene 
III, is a doctor. Of his four daughters, 
only Katharine evinced deep interest in 
the paper. She has worked in both the 
business and editorial departments. 

In 1940, Kay Meyer was married to 
Philip Graham, one of the bright young 
men Justice Felix Frankfurter lured from 
Harvard Law School to Washington, first 
as Justice Stanley Reed’s secretary and 
later as his own. In Graham, Meyer found 
someone he had hoped for: a son-in-law 


who would share Kay’s devotion to The 
Post. Meyer liked it when the New Deal- 
ish young Graham twitted him about his 
congenital Republicanism. The Grahams 
were frequent guests at Meyer’s famous 
smokers, where top Washington officials 
talked over issues of the day with Post 
staffers and other newsmen. Before he 
enlisted in the Army in 1942, Graham, 
at 26, had risen to be a top counsel in 
Lend-Lease. 

In the Army, Graham climbed to a 
majority in Army Intelligence and served 
as one of Gen. George C. Kenny’s air spe- 
cialists in the Pacific. Last January, after 
Graham had come home, Meyer made 
him associate publisher of The Post. Last 
week, as Meyer relinquished the publish- 
er’s reins to take over his world bank job, 
he handed them over to his 30-year-old 
son-in-law. Graham will be flanked by 
Herbert Elliston, former editorial-page 
chief, who was named editor, and Wayne 
Coy, who remains assistant to the pub- 
lisher. The Post’s policy? It will con- 
tinue “virile, strong and independent,” 
said Graham. 

















International 


High Ball: Setting his assistant up as a fisherman with tennis-ball bait (right) 


photographer Dale Britton gets what sports readers will see as a perfect action shot 
(left). The problem was to get the girl and the ball to synchronize at the right spot 


from the right angle at the right moment under the Albuquerque, N.M., sun. 
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Idea-planned editorial content—that’s what 
makes Household click with 1,900,000 


active women and their families, Always a 


top magazine for small cities and towns— 
Household, with its 150 compelling ideas per 


issue—is now a record-breaker for reader 


results... results that keep cash registers 
jingling and advertisers happy. 


No wonder one advertiser got 62,000 


coupon replies from a back cover ad in 
Household. And scores of others have had 


similar spectacular results, That’s why wide 


awake advertisers—aware that 35% of the 
national income is in small cities and towns 


—are getting more Household minded, 


HOUSEHOLD 


| A MAGAZINE OF Action Ntexabbved 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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WHEAT: Food for Millions, Millions for Farmers 


The wheat in Kansas nearly always gets 
plenty of good hot sun. It seldom gets 
enough rain. In April and May this year 
the rains came. In June the sun was hotter 
than usual, and last week Kansas was 
harvesting one of its greatest wheat crops 
of all time—207,917,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to the Agriculture Department’s final 
estimate. That was a good strong fifth of 
the nation’s billion-bushel wheat crop, the 
third billion-bushel crop in as many years. 

Kansas wheat this year was not only 
plentiful but good. In Dodge City, grain 
from the western counties was testing 
from 63 to 70 pounds a bushel, instead of 
the standard 60 pounds. Cecil H. Wern- 
eke, east of Caldwell, had 800 acres that 
would yield 40 or 50 bushels to the acre. 
At the expected government-loan price of 
$1.46 a bushel his crop might be worth 
$58,000. But Werneke wasn’t anxious to 
cash in; he would put as much of his 
crop as he could into bins on the farm 
and maybe sell it in the fall for seed, per- 
haps at $2 or better a bushel. 

The Sell or Else Law: Like Wern- 
eke, every other Kansas farmer who had 
storage space was using it. A survey of the 
state by NEWSWEEK correspondents indi- 
cated that more wheat would be stored on 
farms this year than ever before. The 
farmers explained they didn’t know what 
the government was going to do. They 
remembered the 30-cent-a-bushel bonus- 
buying campaign that ended May 25; 
they didn’t forget, either, that those who 
sold early last year got lower prices than 
those who held on for a while. Senators 
from the wheat states were trying to write 





into the OPA extension bill a provision 
that would let a farmer deliver wheat 
now, pick his future date of sale, and get 
paid the prevailing price on that date. 

A new government regulation tried to 
discourage wheat hoarding. Half the 
wheat delivered to an elevator must be 
sold within fifteen days; the elevator op- 
erator must sell half of what he buys 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. until 
the government fills its export quota. Al- 
though farmers were in no hurry to 
comply with the new order, the threat 
of a $10,000 fine and a year in jail for 
violators was expected to let the flour 
mills operate at their permitted 85 per 
cent (of 1945) rate in July; the mill 
shortage of wheat probably would be 
ended within 30 days. 

Grain cars were scarce in the wheat 
belt, as they were last year. On the 
Santa Fe railroad east and ‘south of 
Amarillo, Texas, an estimated 130,000 
bushels of wheat were piled on the 
ground at railroad sidings, and 104 ele- 
vators had closed because of shipment 
trouble. 


Significance 





The farmer resents the OPA price ceil- 
ing on wheat, and the anti-hoarding regu- 
lation. Years of political preference have 
conditioned him to expect better treat- 
ment. Hoover gave him the old Federal 
Farm Board; Roosevelt gave him bonus 
and benefit payments. His prosperity 
or adversity is bound to be an issue in 
the next presidential campaign. 

Orators may eulogize the wheat farmer 





as the No. 1 hero in the world war against 
famine, but the individual farmer-doesn’t 
relish the role. He is a businessman who 
feels that the present excess of world de- 
mand over supply cannot possibly last 
much longer and wants to make every 
possible dollar out of his bumper crop in 
1946. He knows that sooner or later his 
old enemy, Surplus, will devil him. 
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STATES: Georgia Spruce-Up 


Georgia’s great editor, the late Henry 
W. Grady, epitomized the state’s post- 
Civil War poverty with his account of a f 
funeral in Pickens County: 


They buried him in the midst of a marble 
quarry; they cut through solid marble to 
make his grave; and yet a little tombstone 
they put above him was from Vermont. They 
buried him in the heart of a pine forest, and 
yet the pine coffin was imported from Cin- 
cinnati. They buried him within touch of an 
iron mine, and yet the nails in his coffin and 
the iron in the shovel that dug his grave were 
imported from Pittsburgh . . . The South 
didn’t furnish a thing on earth . . . but the 
corpse and the hole in the ground. 


Two years ago a latter-day Georgian, 
Charles A. Collier, 58-year-old vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Georgia 
Power Co., looked at his native state and 
wondered if Georgia wasn’t going from 
bad to worse. The picture was dismal: q 
€ In 1919 Georgia’s manufactured goods 
had brought $693,250,000; in 1939, only 
$677,402,000. In 1919 agricultural prod- 
ucts sold for $552,965,000; in 1939, only 
$171,172,000. In 1929 the average 
Georgian’s income had been $329; in 
1944 it was only $315. The number of 
manufacturing plants had fallen from 
4,090. in 1929 to 3,130 in 1940. 

@ Georgia had failed to attract new in- 





























©J, W. McManigal from Gendreau 








In Kansas the wheat is heftin’ heavy as the plains yield their third billion-bushel crop 
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Your SEIBERLING MERCHANT has several 
mighty interesting things for you—and one of them 
is shown above. 


It’s the doubly-guaranteed Setberling ThermoW eld 
Recap with the maker’s signature cured right into the 
rubber—visible evidence of finest materials and factory- 
approved workmanship! Like the famous Seiberling 
Heat-Vent, and many other contributions to motoring 
safety, ThermoWeld is a result of Seiberling pioneering 
in practical rubber research. 
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Because your Seiberling Independent Merchant owns 
his business, he gives you another priceless advantage 
that no amount of money can buy—a genuine interest 
in you. His welfare depends on earning YOUR good will. 


Get to know him better—he’ll increase the pleasure and 
decrease the cost of driving your car. Like so many other 


motorists, you'll discover that "It has to be BETTER to 
be a Seiberling” applies to merchants as well as to tires! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. © Toronto, Canada 


.. If you need new tires, trust your 
Seiberling Independent Merchant to 
supply you just as soon as he possibly | 


S EIB Tr eRare can in the face of an unprecedented 


public demand for Seiberling quality. 
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ence. . .the lip-smacking, heart-warming difference of a 
Southern Host Sour. From the first cooling sip to the last, you'll 
enjoy the richer, mellower, more satisfying goodness of 100 
proof Southern Host. For a new taste “thriller”, make any summer 


“chiller” with Southern Host. RECIPE FOR A SMILE 


* Southern Host Sour 
11/2 ounces of SOUTHERN HOST 
1 ounce of fresh orange juice 


or package store. Serve it 1 ounce of fresh lemon juice 


Pinch of powdered sugar 
Add crushed ice or cracked ice and shake 


to your most favored guests. well. Serve with slice of orange and cherry. 
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Youthorn, Host Company 
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Ask for it at your favorite bar 
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dustries; businessmen were unwilling to 
locate expensive plants in tumbledown 
towns. Some 92 per cent of the state’s 
rural homes were without running water, 
and 82 per cent without sanitary facilities. 
And 77 per cent of these homes needed to 
be rebuilt entirely, while another 22 per 
cent needed major repairs. 
@ Georgia was losing out on tourist mon- 
ey, too. Hotels were so shabby and the 
food so bad that tourists on their way to 
and from Florida passed through the state 
without stopping, spending their money 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Virginia 
in 1940 received $97,000,000 from out- 
of-state tourists—double the wholesale 
and retail payroll of Georgia and more 
than 75 per cent of the industrial payroll. 
The one thing Georgia was especially 
rich in, manpower, was draining away to 
other states. Between 1920 and 1940 
nearly 60 per cent of the rural young had 
left their homes; more than a million 
Gecrgians had moved to other states, 
mostl, “Up Nawth” to humming towns 
like “Dee-troit,” Akron, and Pittsburgh, 


Back With the Wind: Collier 
thought of the Georgians who would be 
coming back from the armed forces: farm 
boys who had become B-29 pilots, grocery 
clerks turned tank mechanics, bellhops 
who had learned meteorology or naviga- 
tion, or a hundred and one other special 
skills that would make them reluctant to 
come back to the stagnation of their old 
home towns—if the home towns them- 
selves didn’t change for the better. That 
gave Collier the idea for his “Let’s Build 
a Better Home Town” campaign that has 
bestirred 225 Georgia communities to 
clean up, paint up, start new industries, 
and go after others. The plan has proved 
so successful that both Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia have copied it, and inquiries have 
been received from eighteen other states, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

Collier presented his plan in July 1944, 
in a talk before the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Press Association, which en- 
dorsed it by formal resolution. A pam- 
phlet, “A Wartime Program for Georgia’s 
Peacetime Progress,” was mailed to munic- 
ipal officials, business leaders, and edi- 
tors. It proposed a practical plan of action 
that could be adopted by any town: 
€ Clean up littered streets and unsightly 
property. Turn idle land into parks and 
playgrounds. Start public libraries. 
€ Build benches where the farmers who 
come to town on market day can rest 
themselves. Build rest rooms for their 
comfort. 


@ Start small factories to process raw ma- 
terials produced in the neighborhood. 
@ Mark the scenic and historic attractions 
and go after the tourist business. Provide 
clean, attractive lodgings and good meals. 
Collier sold his company on a $250,- 
000-a-year budget to push the plan, con- 
fident the Georgia Power Co. would get 
that much back in increased business. In 
charge of it he put H. A. Smeeton and 
George H. Brodnax Jr., who were given 
seven field representatives—experienced 


























Georgia’s dream of “Better Home Towns” is coming true 


sales supervisors who received a special 
week’s training course. The company’s 27 
district managers, 76 local managers, and 
six divisional sales supervisors were all in- 
structed to push it to their utmost ability. 
Collier himself visited nearly every 
town in the state and talked to hundreds 
of organizations and groups. The field 
representatives spread the gospel to any- 
one who would listen. The company be- 
gan a continuous “Better Home Town” 
advertising campaign in nearly 200 daily 
and weekly newspapers. Prize contests 
were held for suggestions to make home 
towns better. Dean Raimundo de Ovies 
of St. Philip’s Episcopal Cathedral in At- 
lanta presided over a fifteen-minute radio 
program, This Is Your Georgia, which 
each week saluted a Georgia town. 
Our Town, Perry: A typical town 
which took to the p-ogram was Perry, 
(population 2,500). Two women’s groups, 











It was Collier’s idea 


the Sorosis Club and the Garden Club, 
organized the planting of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Both the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches relandscaped their premises 
and improved their buildings. In May 
1945, when Perry's famous son, Gen. 
Courtney Hodges, came home, the town 
raised a “clean-up” fund in his honor, and 
had enough money left over to set up the 
Perry Civic League, which has bought 
property for a recreation building and 
swimming pool. 

It is now putting up a modern court- 
house and a new community center, and 
has started work on a number of new 
stores and factories. Yates Green, owner 
of the New Perry Hotel, whose dining 
room is listed in Duncan Hines’s directory 
of fine restaurants, plans to add two din- 
ing rooms as soon as he can get materials. 
B. F. Van Hart, retired manufacturer’s 
agent, invested $75,000 in expanding his 
modern eighteen-unit tourist court. 

Collier and his associates feel sure their 
plan is working. They can’t measure how 
many of the new industries coming to 
Georgia were brought there by it. But 
they do feel that Georgia is on the move. 
They don’t claim any originality for it; 
clean up, paint up is old stuff. Community 
pride is not new. Local self-reliance is an 
American tradition; perhaps neglected of 
late. But so far as these foresighted 
Georgians know, it is the first statewide 
effort by a private industry to raise the 
economic level of all its communities. 


Sal 


SAVINGS: Who Has Money? 


By the end of 1945 the American pub- 
lic had $130,000,000,000 in cash, bank 
accounts, and government bonds. The 
Federal Reserve Board, alarmed by the 
inflationary possibilities in such wealth, 


-asked the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics to find out who had the money 
and what they might do with it. 
Interviewers divided the public into 
“spending units,” a family group living 
out of the same pocketbook. Composite 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this 
Preference Stock for sale, or as an offer'to buy, or as a soltet- 
tation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE 


50,000 Shares 


GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


$3.50 Cumulative Preference Stock 
(Without Par Value) 





Price $102.25 per share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undet- 
signed only in such States as it may legally offer this 
stock in compliance with the securities laws of such States. 


Smith, Barney & Co.- 


June 12, 1946 























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


145,024 Shares 
GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC, 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1) 





.Price $16.75 per share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer this Stock in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co.. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


June 13, 1946 











WHO HAS 
THE SAVINGS 





46 MILLION 130 BILLION 
SPENDING UNITS DOLLARS 














Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


answers from 3,000 of the 46,000,000 
spending units published last week: 
@ The top 10 per cent of the units— 
measured by savings, not income—held 
60 per cent of the savings, or $10,500 per 
unit. The top 20 per cent had 77 per 
cent of the savings (see chart). 
@ The lower 50 per cent of the units had 
only 3 per cent of the savings. On the av- 
erage, they had been spending all their 
income and part of earlier savings. In this 
lower 50 per cent, 17 per cent spent more 
than they earned, 13 per cent saved noth- 
ing, and 20 per cent “were responsible for 
only 3 per cent of gross savings.” 
@ People plan to spend more of their in- 
comes and save less, and to dip into sav- 
ings for current expenses. The Reserve 
Board statisticians concluded the public 
would spend even more in 1946 than it 
had planned to spend when the survey 
was made early this year. The 1946 
spending, some economists concluded 
from the survey, might exceed the 1945 
rate by as much as $15,000,000,000. 
The rising demand for installment 
credit confirmed the fact that savings 
have dwindled. Outstanding consumer 
credit, having reached a $10,000,000,000 
prewar peak and a $5,000,000,000 war- 
time low, was now back up to about 
$7,500,000,000, and increasing at the rate 
of $2,750,000,000 a year. 
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RAILS: For Safety 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway last 
week won the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
gold medal for the best safety record 
among larger railroads. It was presented 
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at the annual dinner of the American 
Museum of Safety in New York, where 
Harriman medals in two lower mileage 
classifications were given to the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range Railway, and the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Rail- 
road. A special commendation certificate 
for its “outstanding safety record” was 
presented to the Union Pacific Railroad. 


~— 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: On Thursday, June 20, 
the Stock Exchange suffered its worst de- 
cline since Feb. 25. Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages broke almost 10 points 
from Monday’s opening, rallying on Fri- 
day to bring the total loss for the week to 
7.27. Blue chips led the plunge: East- 
man Kodak dropped 19% points; du Pont, 
8, Allied Chemical, 5%. Some brokers 
blamed it on fear of a “buyers’ strike.” 

Natural Rubber: A price boost of 3% 
cents a pound, to 23% cents, for Far East- 
ern rubber was agreed on by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
the Netherlands in London. Although 
American synthetic can undersell this 
price by 5 cents or more, there is a mar- 
ket for all ‘the rubber that can be pro- 
duced this year. 

SEC Proposal: The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission recommended to 
Congress that it amend the act to include 
regulation of unlisted securities. It would 
require the 1,490 unlisted companies to 
file periodic reports on financial condition 
and supply information on proxy solicita- 
tions and on transactions of insiders. 

Personnel Changes: William S. Knud- 
sen, former president of General Motors, 
joined the board of the Hupp Corp., 
which will concentrate on contract mann- 
facturing . . . Harold D. Smith resigned 
as budget director to become vice presi- 
dent of the World Bank . . . Elmer A. 
Schwartz, assistant manager of Republic 


’ Steel’s Youngstown district, joined Cyrus 


Eaton’s new Portsmouth Steel Corp. as 
president Charles Luckman, new 
president of Lever Bros. Co., chose W. R. 
Veale, former head of Palmolive’s soap 
department, and recently manager of 
Frankfort Distillers, as his general man- 
ager and second in command. 


~~ 


GOODS: Sorry, We're Out of It 


More than eleven months after recon- 
version began, the things people couldn’t 
buy looked more important to them than 
those they could. Department-store wait- 
ing lists for washing machines, lawn 
mowers, ranges, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, and large-model radios ran into 
the thousands, and were still growing. 
Floor coverings and cotton goods were 
scarce, sheets and pillowcases especially 
so. Men looked in vain for tropical- 
worsted suits. In Memphis, mothers sent 
their sons on bicycle tours for scarce 
toilet paper. China, glassware, and sil- 
verware were scarce. On the grocery-store 
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It’s a sales and advertising tenet at McKesson 
& Robbins that each product must pay its 
way as it progresses. Product by product, 
area by area, volume must justify promotion 
expenditure. 

Kardex is the tie between objective and 
realization, With a minimum cost in time and 


nent facts graphically for quick, accu- 
rate analysis and comparison. Unjusti- 
fied costs are cut off before they start 
creating losses. Waste is eliminated. 
Opportunities for profitable sales in- 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 








EFFORT: Signals at left of Kardex Record measure 


1 recent local advertising. 

? RESULTS: Second signal compares local sales with 
national activity. 

3 SALES TREND: Sales on current 12-month basis 
vs. year ago—Graph-A-Matic Signal Control. 

4 PROFIT and LOSS: The actual record of 12 months 


to current date is also shown Graph-A-Matically. 


5 PROFIT TREND: Visible comparison of current 


profits with last 12-month period. 


creases of McKesson products are evident in 
a glance! 

In these days it’s vital to know where your 
products are going and the most profitable 
way to get them there, let Kardex give you 
facts you need . . . visually charted on the 
record itself. 


effort, this record presents all perti- 
et el = “Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 





Management” has been widely praised 
by sales executives for its practical 
planning help. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy. 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only, and is neither an offer to sell, 
nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these shares 


New Issue 
an a RA ta 


420,000 Shares 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $6.25 per share) 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is cit- 
culated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


Smith, Barney & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. | The Wisconsin Company 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane —_ Union Securities Corporation 


June 19, 1946 
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scarcity list, besides meat and butter, 
were soap powder, shortening, oil, black 
pepper, canned salmon, tomatoes, and 
pineapple. 

* A NEwsweEEx spot check of housewives 
and buyers over the country disclosed an 
almost identical pattern of shortages. 
However, smaller towns and rural neigh- 
borhoods seemed to be shorter, on most 
items, than the cities. They were also 
short on some items, such as pressure 
cookers, that were beginning to appear in 
quantity in the larger cities. Here are 
some replies: 

€ Dallas—K. E. Hermann, manager of the 
W. A. Green Co. household-appliance de- 
partment: “A shipment of 40 radios put 
on the floor without any advertising sells 
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in a day’s time. Before the war it would 
take ads, and two or three weeks, to move 
them. We used to buy irons a dozen at a 
time; now 100 will sell in a day. People 
now want an electric fan in every room.” 

Mrs. Merle McDowell, linen buyer for 

the W. A. Green store: “The low ceiling 
on sheets has caused manufacturers to 
put tufting on the material and sell it as 
chenille bedspreads for a much higher 
price. They are awaiting decision on the 
OPA before really cutting loose.” 
@ Salt Lake City—Mrs. Margaret Rigby, 
housewife: “It makes me mad to see ash 
trays, book ends, figurines, and other so- 
called decorative items littering store 
shelves when I can’t find bed sheets, pil- 
lowcases, or even diapers.” 

One buyer had obtained only 100 re- 
frigerators for 1,000 orders with cash 
deposits. 

@ Topeka—Housewives feel the situation 
is worse in Topeka than in larger cities. 
The proprietor of the biggest electric-ap- 
pliance store said no standard-brand 
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goods were available in any category; in 
radios, some “OPA wonders” could be 
had but most customers preferred to wait. 
A buyer said that small stores in dozens of 
towns within 50 to 100 miles of Topeka 
had been stripped bare of sheets, pillow- 
cases, and other drygoods because jobbers 
have been squeezed almost entirely out of 
the picture. 

@ Los Angeles—Earl Barker, genera! man- 
ager of Barker Bros. Corp., household- 
furnishings store: “A limited quantity of 
expensive towels, sheets, and pillowcases 
is coming in but none in the commercial 
grades. Home furniture is the shortest 
item; the three-piece maple bedroom sets 
we used to sell for $49 are now coming in 
at $129; they got around the OPA some- 
how. Crystal stemware is unobtainable.” 


Mrs. Harriet Shields, South Pasadena 
grandmother: “I went to seventeen stores 
for an iron, toaster, stove, mixer, beater, 
roaster, vacuum cleaner, and fan. Only 
one had irons, but without heat control 
and $4 above the prewar price. I found 
nothing else. I went to fifteen stores for 
sheets; all I found were hand-embrui- 
dered percale at $8 and up.” 

@ Atlanta—R. B. Alexander, buyer for 
Atlanta’s huge King Hardware Co.: “It’s 
worse now than it was all during the war. 
Right now we could sell 2,000 lawn mow- 
ers—but try and get ’em. We can’t get 
rubber lawn hose. We get a few nails but 
not. enough to keep pace with construc- 
tion demands. We have no linseed oil, no 
white paint, and few other colors. Pres- 
sure cookers are badly needed at this 
canning season, but there aren’t any. We 
can’t get hog wire, field fence, or poultry 
net. There’s little or no screen of any kind, 
wire or plastic, and no hand saws.” Kline’s 
Department Store reported it hadn’t had 
any men’s pajamas for three months; it 
has plenty of knitted polo shirts, but no 
white shirts. 

@ Milwaukee—Mrs. John W. Ciscel: 
“They must have forgotten to make chil- 
dren’s underwear.” A department-store 
executive said his buyers work harder and 
cover more territory but find little mer- 
chandise because of strikes and because 
manufacturers are waiting for lifting of 
price control. 

@ Cleveland—Abraham Klein, Cleveland 
Variety Store: “I just returned from a 
buyer’s trip. If I want to pay above ceil- 
ing I can get about everything I want. 
Safety pins, for instance, are being held 
back. They bring only $4.75 a gross and 
the manufacturers expect an OPA in- 
crease to $8.60.” 

@ Boston—A buyer for William Filene’s 
Sons Co.: “We are rationed by the sales- 
men for the manufacturers. We have to 
get appointments to get in to see the 
salesmen, who tell us how much stuff we 
can have. The worst clothing shortage is 
in men’s suits and white shirts.” 

@ Philadelphia—Catherine T. Welsh: “It 
seems to be impossible to get scrubbing 
brushes and brooms of good quality. I 
couldn’t find a carpet sweeper anywhere.” 
Mrs. Joseph L. Bergin: “My worst trouble 
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We helped a 


bottle vendor 





set its bearings... 











Ordinary bearings wouldn’t hold up... not ia the moisture- 
Jaden atmosphere of a bottle-vending machine. So Richardson 
Plasticians, using Grade CG Laminated INSUROK, produced 
a strong, non-corrosive bearing needing no lubrication and 


possessing low frictional qualities that are made even lower by 


the presence of water. 


Do you have a “tough nut to crack’’? 
Let Richardson versatility. ..and Molded or Laminated 


INSUROK .. . help you solve your product problems. | 


Write today for full information. 





Precision Plastios 


COU Ia 


Sales Headquarters: MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


The RICHARDSON 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO FOUNDED 1858 


DETROIT 2 
INDIANAPOLIS” IND. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK & CLEVELAND 15 
MELROSE PARK, iLL NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Help Fight Famine 


HOTE L ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


Hel 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 


















Costly 


Repairs 
Before 


They Start! 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PLASTI- CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service seals cracks 
around windows and doors against summer rains 
and dust, and winter moisture and frost. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs. Also keeps 
out wintry drafts and saves fuel. Finest quality 
calking materials and factory- trained workmen. 
Chamberlin weatherproofing service is nation- 
wide. 50 years’ quality reputation. 2-1/2 million 
satisfied customers. Mail coupon for free survey. 
No obligation. Get yours now! 


~ FREE SURVEY-cai 
lnsulation, Weather Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Strips, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 

Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 




















| Chamberlin Company of America | 
| 1313 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
| for (type of building) | 
| Name ; 
Address | 

Cit Stat | 
Vice ge era aren anya mani tt DN facteurs At 
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is with the screen situation. My carpenter 


can’t get either frames or bronze screen- 
ing.” 

William L. Myers, a buyer for Myers & 
Fogel: “Ever hear of a household-goods 
store without a nail? That’s us. We haven't 
been able to get nails, galvanized ware, 
lumber, white paint, or sash cords for 
six months.” 

@ Chicago—The big mail-order houses 
prepared their fall catalogues for printing 
this week minus numerous items whose 
supply they could not be sure of, to avoid 
subsequent eostly refunds. Sears left out 
refrigerators, washing machines, radios, 
sheets and pillowcases, sewing machines, 
mill work, overalls, and men’s “dress” 
shirts. Montgomery Ward debated leav- 
ing out refrigerators and tires. 

J. E. Ulrich, household-appliance buy- 

er for Brabec’s Department Store: “We 
had more deliveries in January than in 
June. I’ve torn up all our waiting lists for 
washing machines, refrigerators, toasters, 
waffle irons, electric irons, and almost 
everything else.” 
@ St. Louis—S. Sobel, Sobel’s Depart- 
ment Store: “We can’t get sheets, pillow- 
cases, cotton bedspreads, curtains—all we 
get is the same promises we got the last 
three years.” 

Henry Poslosky, owner, Poslosky De- 
partment Store: “The manufacturers s say, 
‘Stop bothering us.’’ 
€ Seattle—Ted L. Jaech, merchant: “We 
are getting 10 to 15 per cent of our 1939 
allotments of electrical supplies, 20 per 
cent.of our sheets, pillowcases, and dry- 
goods. Glassware and pottery are the low- 
est ever obtainable, about 10 to 15 per 


cent of normal. Inferior brands are plenti- 
ful. For double the normal price you 
can get plenty of cheap-quality goods 
on the black market. Somebody is go- 
ing to get stuck when inferior stocks 


go on the junkpile after better goods ~ 


appear on the market.” 


anal 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Prefab Panels: A sample two-bedroom 
house of prefabricated plywood panels 
put together with clamps has been built 
in Flushing, N. Y. The General Panel 
Co. of New York, which expects to be in 
production within four months, reported 
it cost $4,000, including the paint job. 
General will produce prefabricated pan- 
els for walls, floors, ceilings, roofs, closets, 
bathrooms, and utility rooms. 

Fanned Burner: 
which fan action begins before the oil 
pump ‘starts has been developed by the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and its sub- 
sidiary, the Gilbert & Barker Manufac- 
turing Co. of Springfield, Mass. 

Flofilm: Microfilm manufacturers had 
a new competitor last week—Diebold, 
Inc. Its equipment, Flofilm, includes a 
camera, a reader with constant-focus 
image, and a processor capable of de- 
veloping film at the rate of 2 feet a 
second. 

Infanseat: A supporting and carrying 
seat, invented by a pediatrician, securely 
holds a baby in place yet does not keep 
him from moving freely. For any age 
from 1 to 12 months, it is being made 
by the Infanseat Co. of Des Moines, 














Pediatrician’s “Infanseat,” designed to strap in and hook up the papoose 
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Factional trouble in the CIO is bother- 
ing President Phil Murray again as time 
for the midsummer meeting of the na- 
tional executive board approaches. 


Who will represent the autoworkers is 
the problem. Traditionally presidents of 
major CIO internationals are elected vice 
presidents of the CIO policymaking 
body. But there has been no CIO con- 
vention since Walter Reuther defeated 
R. J. Thomas for presidency of the auto- 
workers in March, so Thomas remains 
on the CIO board. 


Reuther backers are urging Murray to 
“persuade” Thomas to resign. Leaders 
of the CIO left wing, fearing that Reuther 
will spearhead a drive to oust them from 
the CIO, are equally emphatic in their 
demand that Thomas stay on the board. 


Murray is fond of Thomas, who is a 
middle-of-the-roader but associated with 
the left-wing forces of George Addes in 
the UAW, and has offered him the 
post of United States representative to 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
But Thomas so far is sticking with the 
autoworkers to fight it out with Reuther. 


Open warfare between the AFL and 
CIO is brewing in California. Branding 
the food, tobacco, and agricultural work- 
ers “a CIO Communist group,” AFL Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany has 
announced that he will campaign for the 
return of state CIO affiliates to the AFL. 


The climax of the struggle will come in 
midsummer at the height of the food- 
packing season, when the NLRB con- 
ducts a collective-bargaining election. 


Community-wide seniority is being tried 
out by the United Auto Workers at 
Northville and Plymouth, Mich. Four 
companies have agreed with Amal- 
gamated Local III that any worker laid 
off by one plant will be hired by one of 
the other plants before any worker is 
brought in from another community. 


More maritime trouble is developing on 
the Great Lakes. The National Maritime 
Union has filed strike notice against seven 
Lakes firms, charging that they refuse 
to negotiate ovér demands for a 40-hour 
week and wage adjustments. 


The AFL seafarers’ union in New York 
meanwhile rejected settlement on the 
pattern established at the Washington 
negotiations with CIO unions and filed 
a strike notice. Sixty-five thousand mem- 
bers are involved directly but a strike 
would force idleness upon another 100,- 
000 AFL maritime workers. CIO unions 
probably would honor the AFL picket 
lines, tying up East Coast shipping. 
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the Story OF the 
WapPY parsley, or 


Twelve crazy hats were swung aboard 
the Constellation not long ago, accompa- 
nied by their guardian, Hedda Hopper. 
Miss Hopper, an expert on the care and 
feeding cian bonnets, said with a 
straight face that the plane’s Normalair 
cabin soothed the parsley,elephant bells 
and Macadamia nuts with which her 
headgear was decorated. 


AS SB 


A new lightweight (46 ozs.) type of travel 
outfit boarded Constellation Flight 3 the 
other day. Underneath it was Lizabeth 






Scott (115 lbs.), who makes movies for 
Hal Wallis. The ensemble, designed by 
Edith Head, is a three-piece affair and 
the first of its kind. You wear the skirt 
and the Eisenhower jacket on the plane; 
then, when you arrive, you change over 
to a cocktail jacket — leaving the skirt 
on of course. The whole thing is made 
of grey flannel except Miss Scott. 


RHR 


There was a man on Constellation Flight 
8 the other day whose business is mak- 
ing things out of paper that look as if 
they were made out of something else. 
To clear this up a little: Albert Hail- 
parn, executive vice-president of Einson- 
Freeman Lithograph Co., is known all 
over the world as a cardboard bender. 
Apparently anything can be made out 
of paper. One time, for example, he 
made a life-size, full color paper figure 
of a man for a whiskey concern, and, to 
test its authenticity, set it up in the 


° 


ladies’ gossip cubicle of a New York 
night club. Based on the number of yips 
that came from the room, the results, 
he says, were immediate, gratifying and 
raised the dickens with the customers. 


RW RB 


Jules Stein, head of Music Corporation 
of America (largest talent agency in the 
world),wason Flight 3 a couple of weeks 
ago, talking about the effect of fast- 
moving Constellations on the fast-moy- 
ing amusement business.“'At this rate,” 
said Mr. Stein, “international exchange 
of talent will be an everyday affair instead 
of an exceptional event.” He added 
that Variety would probably translate 
this as SHOW BIZ DIZZ AT CONNIE SIZZ. 


SAB 


Frank Morgan manufactures aromatic 
stomachics (Angostura Bitters to you), 
doodles, and does pretty well in movies 
and radio, too. This strange piece of art 
(see cut below) was produced on the 
Constellation while Mr. Morgan was on 





his way East to see about getting his 
yacht to California on a freighter. He 
cryptically says that the Constellatzon is 
just like sailing, only more so. 


Raw Bh 


Cruising regularly coast-to-coast and 
overseas, Lockheed Constellations offer 
these and other interesting people 
greater speed, comfort and safety. Make 
reservations through a travel agent or 
one of the Constellation airlines. 








table ParcMment. This unique paper is 
doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. 





it has wet-strength 
a - = see ft resists grease 


Soak Patapar* in water, boil it—out it 
comes, glistening and strong. When moist 
products are wrapped in it, Patapar holds 
fast—protects. 

Where there is grease, fats or oil, Patapar 
resists penetration. That’s why it is used 
for packaging butter, lard, bacon and for 
lining motor oil containers. These are typi- 
cal Patapar uses. 


Colorful Printing 


We print Patapar for you 
in our own plants 


Patapar has a rich, white texture that can 
be printed with all kinds of brilliant color 
effects. Printing is done in our own plants 
which are equipped for printing Patapar 
by letterpress or offset lithography in one 
or several colors, When you want your 


Patapar printed, just call on us. We'll 
make sketches, do the art work, engravings 
everything, 











I79 types to choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 different types to 
fill an endless variety of needs. For ex- 
ample: some types of Patapar are airtight. 
Other types allow for “breathing.” There 
are types with varying degrees of wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, translucency. 


Perhaps among the 179 
types of Patapar there is one 
to fill a need in your busi- 
ness. Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for booklet 
N. It tells all about Patapar 


and its applications. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Protected 





Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


, Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetabie Parchment since 1885 
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The Year That Confounds the Puesedeers 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


As we swing around the pylon 
for the back stretch of 1946 we can 
look over the course we’ve flown the 
first half. 

In one way we have hung up a star- 
tling record. It is worthy of being re- 
membered by posterity. More forecasts 
have been wrecked in this period than 
in any similar era in sacred 
or profane history. - 

Production in American 
industry failed to achieve 
the hopes of the postwar 
planners. | Unemployment 
failed to make good the 
forebodings of most of the 
seers in Washington. We 
have had, instead, an era of 
ill feeling more extreme 
than anything in our na- 
tional experience since the 
Civil War, and no forecaster is on 
record for premonitions of it. 

This has been a strange six months, 
as remarkable for the things that did 
not happen as for those that did. Poli- 
cies which were so confidently built 
upon predictions not only failed to 
work as they were expected but they 
led to events for which we were 
wholly unprepared. 


The horoscope of employment was 
a really remarkable flop. The postwar 
division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics once looked for at least 7,000,- 
000 to be jobless, possibly 12,000,000, 
within six months after the end of the 
war—say last January. Another branch 
of the Department of Labor expected 
an unemployment of 7,000,000 or so in 


the same period. John W. Snyder's 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 


version twice in 1945 estimated an un- 
employment of 8,000,000 for last 
spring, but later cut it to 5,000,000, 


If this was to be our fate, what 
could be done to avoid same? The pro- 
posal to keep national purchasing 
power at peak figures by means of 
wage increases had been discussed 
earlier. The dismal forecasts of unem- 
ployment put steam behind it. 

There followed that series of Wash- 
ington statements calling for substan- 
tially higher wages. William H. Davis 
was for letting the “real income” of 
workers rise 30 to 40 per cent with no 
price increases. Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace released his “confi- 
dential” report in favor of 15 per cent 
increases in wages in auto manufactur- 
ing, without price increases—only to 


repudiate it early this year. The 
OWMR “leaked” a report which held 





the automobile industry was able to 
pay wages 24 per cent higher without 
raising prices. 

Labor unions would have asked for 
substantially higher wages in any case, 
what with the drop in the take-home 
pay and the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax. They had begun to settle for in- 
creases of 10 and 15 per 
cent, but government people 
talked the demands higher. 
The full effect of the pres- 
sure was felt last spring. 
Strikes reduced the supplies 
of ‘many materials, especial- 
ly steel and copper; made 
manufacturing activity more 
difficult, and prevented in- 
dustry from reaching those 
levels of output which 
had been forecast by 
many business organizations. 

Yet high production had _ been 
counted upon to make the higher 
wages possible without price increases. 
When it could not be achieved the 
costs of manufacturing rose. So the 
Office of Price Administration had to 
allow prices of manufactured goods to 
rise. The hope of genuine price sta- 
bility was given up. 

Despite all these disappointments, 
the level of unemployment never 
threatened to reach the figures in the 
earlier forecasts, although at times 
more than a million persons were out 
on strike. As the first half drew to its 
close 600,000 more persons were at 
work than at the peak of the war ef- 
fort. The goal of “full” employment 
was at last in sight. If our factories can 


restore their efficiency to that of other 


years, the second half of 1946 should 
accomplish the task which had been 
laid out for the first half. 


A year ago Fred M. Vinson, then 
head stabilizer, said we were in the 
pleasant predicament of having to live 
50 per cent better than ever. That's 
one predicament we're not in yet. 


The six months of 1946 have not 
been without their net gains. We have 
learned how to take Washington fore- 
casts. We have learned not to trust 
them very far, particularly when they 
track a policy which is being promoted 
at the moment, We can properly dis- 
count them in the future. We have 
also learned that elaborate national 
policies in the economic field are 
likely to have unexpected outcomes. 
We are by no means freed of govern- 
ment planning, but we have had a fair 
demonstration of its effects. 
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a movie that i 


August 6th in 1926 was the First Night. and 


four determined brothers saw their vision fulfilled, 


It was at the old Warner Theatre on Broadway that 


Warner Bros.’ new movie confounded the skeptics 
and “talked”! 

This was it—fade-out for the silent screen and 
start of the era that brought Motion Pictures to 
the place in the world they occupy so promi- £ 


nently today. It’s natural then that Warner & 
a 


Bros., whose pioneering courage made pictures 


Hh 


sit ANN, 


Just 26 years ago 


arners made 


At by 7 
all | | | | I 4) \ \Ww— 


“talk” so successfully, should feel a very special 


sense of satisfaction — and responsibility, 


Sowhen the New York Times not long ago com- 


mended Warners for “combining Good Citizenship 
with Good Picture-Making” it was recognition, we 
felt, of a way-of-thinking which began in a small- 

town “nickelodeon” in 1906. And you may be 
ey, certain of this same way-of-thinking—and pio- 


“ neering—just as long as there’s a Warner 


¥ Picture around for you to see—and Hear! 
Yen py 


Co-sponsors with Warners in Celebration of the 20th Anniversary of Talking Pictures: 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. » BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES » EASTMAN KODAK CO. © RCA VICTOR Division of Rasiio.corv. of America + SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE ENGINEERS + THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. * WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
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There Seems to Have Been a Fight 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A Representative O'Toole of New 
York and a few other parties by no 
means loath to see their names in print 
have suggested that the Louis-Conn 
fight was fraudulent. There is always 
an O'Toole on these occasions—a sign 
that our great country is stoutly resist- 
ant to change—and in this case the tim- 
ing was about up to par, 
since the beef, with the 
beefer’s name _ carefully 
spelled out, came at 3 p.m. 
on the day aftér the fight. 

Now, as regards fraud, I 
do not believe Mr. William 
Conn’s position is too strong 
in the eyes of Providence, 
which sees all. Even minor 
mind readers like myself 
came away from the con- 
test, unquote, with the im- 
pression that William, frightened for 
the safety of his velvety skin, was in 
there to pick up his fee and abscond as 
painlessly as possible. That would con- 
stitute fraud in a manner of speaking, 
but how can you prove it? You cannot 
bring the inside of William’s brain into 
court without first detaching it from its 
present surroundings with a scalpel 
or fish fork. 

As for Louis, there was nothing in 
the contracts he signed which said he 
had to fight in any special, required 
manner. It’s pretty sure that Joe could 
have knocked out Conn any time he 
chose, from the first bell on—but he 
was legally free to elect, as he did, to 
give the radio, television, and motion- 
picture people a run for their money 
and to demonstrate that he could out- 
box Conn (which he did from here to 
Hindustan) before knocking him out, 
All along Joseph has been pointing 
out, with quiet but insistent pride, that 
he is not just a slugger but a good 
boxer too. It may not have been 
necessary this time, no, but that is 
nobody’s business but Joseph’s. 


It seems to me that the O’Tooles 
of the world are guilty of poor taste as 
well as unsound thinking when they 
attempt to involve this Louis in hocus- 
pocus. There is no fairer, stauncher, 
more straightforward athlete in exist- 
ence. What further tribute could he 
need than this: that when the possi- 
bility of a dive in June and a rich re- 
turn match later was broached before 
the fight by men unacquainted with 
Louis, the most cynical and devious 
managers, fixers, and hoodlums would 
stare with contempt and astonishment 
and say: “Don’t be silly”? 





In the case of the third party to the 
brawl, the promoter, Uncle Mike 
Jacobs, it is plain, as was said before, 
that Michael practiced a sort of con- 
fidence game as old as prizefighting, or 
nearly. He permitted no tune-up 
matches for either man. If he had, it 
might have become clear a little sooner 
that Conn was washed up 
and ineffective and Louis as 
good as ever. That would 
have hurt the ticket sale, or 
maybe eliminated the fight 
altogether. 

But look what happened. 
No one was fooled who 
could not afford to be. With 
unerring judgment, the real 
fight fans, the gallery ex- 
perts, stayed away from the 
Yankee Stadium, and the 
“cheap” seats, at $3, $5, and $10, went 
unsold. Down on the meadow was a 
cluster of prosperous night-lifers who 
paid $100 to be looked at, by one 
another. They made no noise whatever 
at the fight’s slow, docile start. If they 
had begun throwing chairs at the ring, 
like true experts, I have no doubt that 
Louis would have stepped in obliging- 


ly and knocked Conn’s nose down his - 


throat at the public’s convenience. 


Speaking of chairs, they were not 
quite wide enough in the working- 
press rows. In front of me sat all of 
Sen. Jim Mead (Democrat, New York), 
doubtless clicking off a piece for his 
home-town paper but doing it mental- 
ly. Alongside of me were two pub- 
lishers with very spacious derriéres. 
One of them, the wider, was looking at 
the fight but apparently seeing some- 
thing else, as is usually customary with 
men of big business. 

“This is an exact replica of the first 
Dempsey-Tooney fight,” he said. 
“Conn is Tooney, the other chap is 
Dempsey. Conn tires him out, and 
then—” 

Along about the fifth chapter of 
this interesting testament, there came 
a blooping sound significant of Conn 
hitting the carpet, and I lost the thread 
of the narrative. Among the actual 
working pressmen were representa- 
tives of twelve nations, give or take a 
nation, and the prizefight expert of The 
New Yorker magazine, Mr. Wolcott 
Gibbs, who, I learn authoritatively, 
was specially briefed for this mission 
in Toots Shor’s lunchwagon by Prof. 
Nat Fleischer, author of 178 books 
on boxing. I recommend his report 
sight unseen. 











SPORTS 


BASEBALL: Indians With Irium 


Last October Bill Veeck, the unin- 
hibited showman of the minor leagues 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 24, 1945), sold the 
Milwaukee Brewers, with whom he set 
attendance records and won three Amer- 
ican Association pennants in five years. 
Last week, as head of a ten-man syndi- 
cate that included Bob Hope, the 32- 
year-old ex-Marine bought the American 
League franchise of the Cleveland In- 
dians—Bob Feller, League Park, and two 
minor-league holdings—for an estimated 
$1,750,000. 

At Milwaukee, Veeck was known for 
razzle-dazzle baseball. He personally 
welcomed fans to the park, joined pre- 
game musical serenades, and on gift 





nights awarded such screwball prizes as a - 


horse and a dozen pigeons. He plans en- 
tertainment just as lively for the colorless 
Indians. “I believe if baseball is dressed 
up a little,” he says, “it is more fun for 
everybody.” 

Veeck became president of the Indians, 
and Harry Grabiner, former general man- 
ager for the Chicago White Sox, vice 
president, replacing Alva Bradley and 
Roger Peckinpaugh. A self-styled silent 
partner, Hope is a Cleveland boy who 
gives the practically all-Chicago syndi- 
cate its only home-town touch. “It'll give 
me,” he cracked, “my first chance to yell 
with impunity at the guys with muscles.” 


Pasquels Are People 


A club owner “jumped” to the Mexicat: 
league last week—but just’ for a visit. 
Sellin’ Sam Breadon, who lost three of his 
St. Louis Cardinals to the Latin loop 
(NEWSWEEK, June 24), scooted south of 
the border, watched ex-Cardinal Freddie 
Martin lose a game, and returned with 
great respect for the five Pasquel brothers. 
“They are real people,” Breadon said, 
“who will keep any promises they make,” 


He denied vigorously the rumor that he 


had gone to Mexico to sell the Cardinals. 
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TENNIS: Cup and Pails 


It’s a long tennis road from June to 
December and from the United States 
to Australia. At the end rests the Davis 
Cup. Last week American players felt 
optimistic that the journey will be safe 
and successful. 

On June 17 the United States Davis 
Cup team breezed through the Filipino 
squad without loss of a set. Future op- 
position didn’t look tough. In the Amer- 
ican zone final June 28-30, the Vega 
brothers of Mexico, who blasted Canada 
out of competition, probably would cause 
no trouble for Frankie Parker, Billy Tal- 
bert, Gardnar Mulloy, and Don Mc- 
Neill. The American cup seekers also 
had little to fear from either Yugoslavia 
or Sweden, who are to play off the Euro- 
pean zone final in mid-July. Hence, the 
United States team already was looking 
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forward to December and the challenge 
round with Australia. 

The unknown quantity from Down 
Under was Dinny Pails, the newcomer 
who is Australia’s No. 2 player (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 11). Last week, in the Lon- 
don grass-court tournament, he had been 
slated to meet Jack Kramer, ex-Coast 
Guard lieutenant, who is America’s ace 
in the hole for the Davis Cup. In Eng- 
land for experience, Kramer will return 
to Forest Hills in September for the na- 
tional championships. If he wins, as 
everyone expects, he automatically be- 
comes No. | on the Davis Cup squad. 

In London, Pails swept through his 
countryman, Geoff Brown, 6-4, 6-4 to gain 
the final. A blister on his racquet hand 
made Kramer withdraw from the semi- 
finals. That left Francisco (Pancho) Se- 
gura of Ecuador, United States indoor 
champion from the University of Miami, 
to be guinea pig against Pails. 

Segura’s two-fisted attack was too much 
for the Australian. The Ecuadoran upset 
the top-seeded Pails 6-4, 0-6, 6-4 to win 
the men’s singles title of the London 
grass courts. In America, Segura ranks 
No. 8, behind Parker and Talbert. 


ie 


BOXING: Bombed Out 


At his training camp in Greenwood 
Lake, N. J., the chirping of birds so an- 
noyed Billy Conn that he used a gun on 
them. As it turned out, he should have 
saved his ammunition. He needed every- 
thing he had on the night of June 19, 
when he met Joe Louis at the Yankee 
Stadium, New York, in the first heavy- 
weight championship fight since 1942. 

This was to have been a Battle of the 
Century, eagerly awaited from the night 
five years ago when Conn outboxed Louis 
for twelve fast rounds before he was KO’d 
in the thirteenth. For four years, while 
Louis and Conn were in the Army, fight 
fans discussed the long-delayed rematch 
as a natural. Their appetites were whetted 
by the training-camp reports. Conn looked 
young (28), sharp, and fast. Louis looked 
old (32), inaccurate, and slow. A week 
before the fight, Dr. Vincent Nardiello, 
New York State Athletic Commission 
physician, examined Louis and profound- 
ly proclaimed his reflexes and blood pres- 
sure not what they should be. 

From the start of the fight, cautious 
Conn fluttered away from the champion’s 
menacing fists. “Take it easy, Joe,” he 
said in a first-round clinch. “We’ve got 
fifteen rounds to go.” Then he climbed on 
a bicycle and pedaled backward for eight 
rounds. Only once, in the second round, 
did he land a hard, clean punch. 

Louis shuffled forward continually to 
catch his flitting target. His jabs took on 
more authority as the rounds wore on. 
Twice Conn slipped, and the champion 
stepped back to let him up. At the end of 
the seventh, Louis was satisfied that he 
had given Conn a lesson in boxing. “I’m 
going to start punching,” he told Trainer 
Manny Seamon. 
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Conn, not so happy, announces: “I’m through and I know it 
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A victory smile replaces the customary deadpan. 


Louis had predicted: “He can run but 
he can’t hide.” There was no hiding 
place when Louis caught Conn with a 
right cross. The challenger staggered, and 
tried to clinch. Louis backed away, and 
threw a right uppercut and a left hook. 

Conn was out. Referee Eddie Joseph 
tolled the count. The time: 2 minutes 19 


seconds of the eighth round. It was the 
Brown Bomber’s 22nd successful defense 
(and twentieth KO) of the title he won 
from Jimmy Braddock nine years ago. 
When he came to, Conn scored his 
most accurate punch of the night. “It was 
a stinking fight,” he said. Fearful of life 
and limb, he announced his retirement 



















“A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure”. Only the 
finest imported Mediterra- 
nean briar is used in these 
handsome, sweet-smoking, 
easy-drawing pipes — set 
off and reinforced by a 
band of sterling silver— 
fitted with hard rubber 
bit; just what you'd 
expect from LHS. 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
$ — IMPORTED BRIAR 
model #91. Dozens of 


handsome models, 
plain orantique finjsh. 











Also, STERNCREST 14K at $7.50. 
Specially selected briar, 14K gold 
band. Other LHS Pipes: Sterncrest 
Ultra-fine $10; Certified Purex $3.50; 
Purex Superfine (domestic briar) $1.50. 


The famous ZEUS Filter 
Cigarette Holder is back in 
ALUMINUM, with handy‘ ejector. 


a “ 
Send for your copy of 
“Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 


L& H STERN, Inc *+ Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Harris & Ewing 


What stinks, O’Toole? (See Lardner) 


from the ring. Next day, he said he was 
ashamed to pick up his check. But he did 
it nevertheless—$302,800. Louis, whose 
share came to $605,600, played golf. 

When the gate was added up, Promoter 
Mike Jacobs proved less than a prophet. 
He had predicted $3,000,000—well over 
Tex Rickard’s record of $2,658,660 for the 
second Dempsey-Tunney fight. What 
Jacobs got was the eighth million-dollar 
gate of boxing—$1,925,564—but only be- 
cause of his inflated prices. At the first 
Louis-Conn fight, 54,487 paid $451,743. 
This time, a crowd of 45,266—9,000 fewer 
spectators—paid more than four times 
as much. 


Se 


ROWING: Little Poughkeepsie 


The University of Washington spon- 
sored the race, and over half the choppy 
water route of Lake Washington June 22 
it looked as if the Washington crew 


would win its first International Collegi- 


ate Regatta. But the Huskies hadn't been 
in a race all season. Before a crowd of 
more than 150,000 spectators—largest to 
witness a sports event in the Pacific 
Northwest—they foundered in a sea of 
inexperience all their own just off the 
shores of Seattle. 

At the 1,000-meter mark of the “little 
Poughkeepsie Regatta,” the Cornell crew 
pulled even and then. went ahead. The 
eight Big Red oarsmen of Coach Harri- 
son (Stork) Sanford, once a Husky him- 
self, swept into the wind to lead seven 
rival shells to the 2,000-meter finish (time: 
7:19.7). Three-quarters of a length be- 
hind came the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology eight, fallowed by Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin (for its first defeat of 
1946), Harvard, California, Rutgers, and 
British Columbia. Dunking the winning 
coxswain was unnecessary. On the way 
back to the boathouse, all eight shells 
were swamped. 
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Especially in summertime, 

a step across the street to world- 

famed Forest Park is a step into a garden 

spot of pleasant diversions and relaxations. Just 
another reason to stay at the Park Plaza or Chase Hotel. 
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Speed SHAVER 





Save time! Switch to }Y 
this new, gracefully- Eaoy does it 
fashioned razor. The because 


simplest, easiest shav- & double thick 


ing imaginable. Easy deluxe blade 
to get ready, easy to clicks in 
use, easy to clean and like magic 


put away. Scientifically aatitng to 
designed for cleaner, take _— 
pressureless shaves, streamlined 


with greater skin pro- 
tection. Join the pa- 
rade to simpler shav- 
ing. Get Enders today. 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. Mystic, Conn 
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Worrying Comes Natur'lly 


Irving Berlin has a reputation as one 
of the outstanding worriers in show busi- 
ness. He has turned out 1,200-odd tunes, 
many of them hits, and the biggest hits 











‘have caused him the most worry. One of 


his outstanding worries is over public re- 
action to his words and music. Mrs. Ber- 
lin has been quoted as saying that he 
“agonizes’ over a newspaper story that 
appears to present him in a bad light. 

Last week, Berlin had a new hit and 
he seemed to be agonizing. Song plug- 
gers, advertising executives, and radio 
networks had all insisted that the words 
of the new hit “Doin’ What Comes Nat- 
urlly” might be too suggestive. Irving 
got nervous. His publishing house said 
that no permission to reprint the lyrics 
is to be granted to newspapers or mag- 
azines unless a copy of the story is cen- 
sored by one of the firm’s executives. 

“Doin’ What Comes Natur'lly” is a lilt- 
ing tune from the score of the Broadway 


show “Annie Get Your Gun” (NeEws- 


WEEK, May 27). With a well-turned kick 
and a mischievous eye, Ethel Merman 
shouts the spicy lyrics of eight choruses 
which Berlin wrote last December. 

When there were doubts about the 
radio and disk possibilities of the song, 
Berlin carefully cut and pruned and came 
up with a version which wouldn’t warm 
the air waves. In the past two months 
five record companies have come out with 
versions which vary from 450,000 copies 
of Dinah Shore’s cleaned-up Columbia 
platter to Jimmy Dorsey’s 300,000 Decca 
recordings of the original lyrics. Three 
hundred thousand copies of the sheet 
music have been sold, but Berlin contin- 
ues to worry because the networks still 
frown on the show version. 





Merman “Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly” 
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DRINKS HAVE MORE LIFE WITH 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION 


It’s easy to understand why Canada Dry Water is so superior to 
“ordinary club sodas... carbonated tap waters. Just read these four 
reasons: 





@ Pin-Point Carbonation— millions of tinier bubbles that keep tall 
drinks sparkling and lively to the last sip. 


@ Exclusive Formula-—scientifically developed and laboratory-con- 
trolled to point up—not distort or dilute—the flavor of your drink. 


@ Special Processing — water used by Canada Dry is specially treated 
and multi-filtered to assure purity, balance and clarity. 


@ Uniform Quality — Canada Dry’s superior quality is rigidly main- 
tained from bottle to bottle, from day to day, the world over. 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 
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P.S. Mix with fruit juices for 
delicious home-made sodas. 
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Shield 


No knight of old ever shielded 


his lady more watchfully than a 
Lejon cork preserves the flavor 


of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, 
comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 
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CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Betty Co-ed at Bucknell has her first basketball team—50 years ago... 


Bucknell’s 100th 


Baptists founded Bucknell University 
at Lewisburg, Pa., in 1846 with $100,000 
raised by public subscription. One dona- 
tion of 25 cents was payable in four an- 
nual installments. The first seven students 
met with a faculty of two in the church 
basement. When the class graduated five 
years later, they took turns wearing the 
same cap and gown—all they could get. 

Bucknell’s first catalogue cautioned 
parents to restrict students to one or two 
dollars in spending money because many 
types of vice resulted from too much 
money. The students themselves were 
subject to 100 rules, one of which pro- 
vided for expulsion for anyone who would 
“carry about with him any secret weapon.” 

Early Bucknellians were resolute men. 
President Justin R. Loomis (1857-1879) 
roofed the steeple of the new Baptist 
church when workmen declared the job 
too dangerous. In 1863, after Lee invaded 
Pennsylvania, faculty and students left 
school for six weeks to help fight the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Commencement 
was held when they got back. 

This week Bucknell celebrates its 100th 
anniversary. Mrs. Harriet Mason Stevens, 
age 104, the oldest living graduate (class 
of 1858), has sent congratulations from 
Hampton, Va. Dr. Douglas Southall Free- 
man, famous Lee biographer, is scheduled 
to give the commencement address on 
June 29 to 130 graduates of 1946. Win- 
ners of twelve honorary degrees include 
Dr. Freeman and Gov. Edward Martin 
of Pennsylvania. 

President Herbert L. Spencer, himself 
an honorary-degree winner in June (from 
Pennsylvania College for Women at Pitts- 
burgh, where he was the first man to get 
one), expects 2,000 students next fall, 
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... At 104, Mrs. Stevens is oldest grad 


nearly double its normal enrollment. 
Other second-century problems include a 
bigger and better faculty and a new 
library. 
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Learning to Live Together 

If all the world lived by the Golden 
Rule, religious tolerance, goal of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
would be a natural consequence. Since 
1928, when American Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews, concerned by the rising 
tide of bigotry and hatred, united to form 
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the National Conference, men of good 
will have hammered home its plea for 
“unity without uniformity” to believers in 
all creeds and members of all races. 

The Workshop Way: Some years 
ago the NCCJ decided that one of its best 
forums was the country’s classrooms. But 
to teach children tolerance it has first to 
teach their teachers. So for them it. set up 
summer workshops. Currently its sixth 
summer series is getting under way at 
eleven colleges and universities. Begin- 
ning this month and ending in August, 
teachers, group discussions, movies, and 
church visits will teach more than 400 
public and parochial! school teachers, with 
some undergraduates, how to put across 
the principle of “live and let live”—not 
only to the boys and girls in their class- 
rooms but to their fathers and mothers 
and other interested adults. 

In announcing the summer’s plans, Her- 
bert L. Seamans, director of the NCCJ 
education commission, summed up what 
previous sessions have accomplished: 
“Without question, these workshops 
which specialize in intergroup education 
have assisted teachers to gain new in- 
sights and skills. Testimony from many 
teachers and superintendents of school 
systems .. . throughout the country indi- 
cates that those specially trained in the 
workshops have influenced education for 
better understanding in . . . many thou- 
sands of classrooms ... and... among 
parent and community organizations.” 

He pointed out how the workshops’ in- 
fluence spreads: One Cleveland, Ohio, 
teacher who attended the University of 
Chicago workshop last summer carried 
the NCC]’s message of tolerance through 
education to 87 groups outside of her 
school in the past year. 

During 1945, 5,400 schools and 650 
colleges and universities participated in 
the NCCJ program activities arranged by 
students and teachers. In the Chicago area 
alone, 120 programs on tolerance we.e 
presented in high and elementary schools. 

The European Emigration: Organ- 
ized to combat religious intolerance in the 
United States, where its influence is ex- 
erted through 60 branch offices, the 
NCCJ has also made itself felt in embit- 
tered Europe. Today it is helping dis- 
placed minorities by advocating increased 
immigration to America, and is a model 
for tolerance groups in Britain, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and Germany. With the 
British Council of Christians and Jews the 
NCC] will sponsor the first interreligious 
conference of its type in Oxford, England, 
starting July 30, the NCCJ ‘president, 
Everett R. Clinchy, announced last week. 
Among the 25 American delegates will be 
President Henry Noble MacCracken of 
Vassar; John Foster Dulles, international 
lawyer and State Department adviser, 
and Basil O’Connor, president of the 
American and International Red Cross. 
In all, 125 delegates will represent twelve 
nations. And, since the conference prac- 
tices the tolerance it teaches, among the 
representatives there will be Germans. 
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They're cutting operating costs 


all along the line 


Economy of operation is an inherent feature of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings, and it shows up in the form 
of measurable cost savings all down the line... 


In power costs... The tremendous radial capacity of 
Needle Bearings, combined with their low coefficient 
of friction and equalized load distribution at operating 
speeds, assures minimum starting and running friction 

.. less power consumption. 


In lubrication costs...The close-fitting, turned-in 
lips of the hardened outer shell form a reservoir to 
retain the lubricant and distribute it evenly over all of 
the bearing surfaces. Thus, less frequent lubrication 
and maintenance are required, and bearing wear is 
reduced to the vanishing point. 


In servicing or replaceme:*t costs... Needle Bearings 
also contribute marked. economies. They never seem 
to need attention, seldom i” ever is a replacement re- 
quired. This is due directly to their design, high load 
capacity and efficient lubrication. 


In your own industry, compact, low-cost Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings have solved innumerable friction 
problems. Our Catalog 32, copy of which is available 
upon request, will give you comprehensive picture 
of Needle Bearing advantages as applied to the ma- 
chines you design, build or operate. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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MOVIES 





Music by Cole Porter 


With “Rhapsody in Blue” and the life 
and works of the late George Gershwin 
recorded for posterity, the Warner 
Brothers currently consider a musical 
tribute to Cole Porter, who is still very 
much alive and clicking (his latest show 
is Orson Welles’s “Around the World”). 

It was all too obvious that the studio 
had trouble trumping up a dramatic 
narrative from Gershwin’s preoccupa- 
tion with the piano. It has even more 
trouble doing as much for Porter, 

The screen play extends itself to whip 
up excitement when Porter (Cary 
Grant) courts his wife (Alexis Smith) 
and when he suffers the first-world-war 
leg wound that almost wrecked his ca- 


reer. No part of this is very successful, | 


even though Monty Woolley is on hand 
to play himself as the Yale professor 
who tagged along with Porter from 
campus to Broadway—and went to Hol- 
lywood on his own. 

The film begins on the Yale campus 
in 1914 and chronologically records the 
cream of his subsequent crop, from the 
title song, through “I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin,” “Begin the Beguine,” “Let’s 
Do It,” and a dozen other examples of 
Porter at their best words and music. 

Ginny Simms and Jane Wyman ap- 
pear to sing the spotlighted numbers, 
and Mary Martin drops by the Warner 
lot to repeat her thermal “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy,” the Arctic  strip- 
tease from “Leave It to Me” that made 
her famous overnight. Fortunately, Por- 
ter has many years before him in which 
to supply his biographers with the stuff 











that drama is made of. As of the mo- 
ment, it is his music which counts, and 
Hollywood has done very well by that. 
(Nicut anp Day. Warner Bros. Arthur 
Schwartz, producer. Michael Curtiz, di- 
rector. Technicolor.) 


Gallic Triangle 


While “Stormy Waters,” M-G-M’s sec- 
ond French import for American distri- 
bution,* doesn’t measure up to prewar 
Gallic tradition, it makes more adult 
sense than a raft of Hollywood's marital 
taltypulls, 

Despite the title’s turbulent implica- 
tions, this adaptation of Roger Vercel’s 
Goncourt Prize novel, “Remorques,” is a 
subdued and rather sketchy slice of life 
along the French coast, where the phleg- 
matic captain of a salvage tug had been 
faithful to his ailing wife until he res- 
cued a woman from the sea and her sea- 
faring husband, and lost interest in his 
ship. Although this triangle is resolved 
with an ease which suggests that the 
censors scissors were assisted by an act 
of God, “Stormy Waters” keeps its. feet 
on good Gallic ground. 

Jean Gabin and Michele Morgan, co- 
starred as the frustrated lovers, offer two 
performances that, though not their best, 
are better than anything either star 
achieved on our own West Coast. The 
excellent English titles are only for New 
York, where it is assumed enough per- 
sons will be interested in the original 
French. Elsewhere, following M-G-M’s 





*The first was the delightful and deservedly popu- 
lar comedy, “It Happened at the Inn” (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 31, 1945), 








A leg wound almost cost Cole Porter (Cary Grant) his career 




















Gabin and Morgan buck the wind 


policy in such international matters, Eng- 
lish will be dubbed in, (Stormy WATERS. 


M-G-M International Films. Jean Gremil- 
lon, director.) 


Ball and Her Chain 


Even if “Lover Come Back” were half 
as gay and amusing as it struggles to be— 
and it isn't by a long shot—this farce 
-about a philandering war correspondent 
(George Brent) and the loyal little wom- 
an (Lucille Ball) he left behind, would 
be in dubious taste. 

When Miss Ball gathers that her hus- 
band has been unfaithful to her a dozen 
times in as many parts of Europe and 
Asia, she is terribly, terribly hurt. But 
whatever it was that Brent had abroad 
stands him in good stead at home, His 
wite settles for teaching him a lesson. 

Early in the film the philanderer 
pleads: “A fellow can get pretty lonesome 
in a war, you know.” In the end, the vic- 
torious wife, having established that the 
double standard is here to stay, admits 
that she could “smother him with two 
years accumulation of kisses.” These 
quotes are offered as a random sampling 
of the dialogue. The action is on the same 
level, except that a lot of it is repeated 
from two to half a dozen times under the 
impression that if the gags weren’t fun- 
ny the first time, they would improve as 
you got used to them. 

This optimism is touching but, inevi- 
tably, tedious. In fairness to the two 
actors mentioned, it should be reported 
that Vera Zorina, Charles Winninger, 
Wallace Ford, Carl Esmond, Raymond 
Walburn, ‘and a number of other impor- 
tant players are trapped in the same 
treacle. It is a personal triumph for Miss 
Ball that from time to time this expert 
comedienne rings in a laugh strictly on 
her own. (Lover CoE Back. Universal. 
William A. Seiter, director. Written 


and produced by Michael Fessier and 
Ernest Pagano.) 










































As lovely as a tulip 
Is a tall and frosty Julep 


As easy on the taste as on the eye. 


It’s a summer-time delection 


That approaches sheer perfection 
That's best described by 
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Umm—and my oh my!” 
James B. Wilson 

















So welcome when its warm 


A MINT JULEP! A real Ken- 
tucky Mint Julep in its ice- 
encrusted shell defies description, 


acid SpA Cae can 





especially when you compliment 
its fragrant sprigs with the mellow 
richness of Old Thompson. Blend- 
edin Kentucky by Glenmore, Old 


Thompson has that Glenmore 


touch-of-quality, that priceless 
flavor of Old Kentucky. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof— 674% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. , Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


Reg U.S.Pat. Of 
Len eded Wpuskty 


Vtiuim Vulbews J Veni Whiskey 





86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Catching his “kids” in action, Page portrays aggression ... Newman’s camera studies William Zorach 


Creative Camera Men 


The Museum of Modern Art’s creative- 
photography show, which opened last 
week, was put together in slapdash fash- 
ion. Beaumont Newhall, who arranged 
it, had just left. The museum’s rumored 
new photography head, the glamour-wise 
Edward Steichen, recently released from 
the Navy, had not yet taken over. But 
the new exhibit, a small one of 47 prints 
which will travel after it leaves New York 
in September, accomplishes its purpose: 
introducing sixteen young talents. 

It reveals them as varied in aim— 
and quality—as creative painters. Robert 
Janssen of New York, who works in the 
freight department of a paper company 
because he prefers the freedom of ama- 
teur status as a photographer, belongs to 
the Edward Weston school of clean, 
straightforward shots of simple scenes 
and objects, like seed pods. 

Arnold Newman, who runs a commer- 
cial portrait studio in Miami, and Homer 
Page, who is photographer for the Associ- 
ated Students of the University of Cali- 
fornia, are storytellers. Newman has done 
a series of portraits of famous artists in 
the spirit of their work. That of William 
Zorach, leaning against one of his own 
sculptured nudes, is as calm and rhyth- 
mical as the nude itself. Page, who be- 
longs to the sub type of photographer 
known as documentary, has snapped the 
children of West Coast shipbuilders in 
such typical poses as the embattled “Ag- 
gressions Are Strong Within Us.” 

At the opposite pole from the story- 
tellers are those who believe, as do ab- 
stract painters, that a picture is a “new 
object to be contemplated for its own 





Museum of Modern Art Photos 
Kepes gets weird results on glass 


meaning and its own beauty.” This is 
the creed of Aaron Siskind, a New York 
public-school teacher, whose evocative 
“Symbols in Landscape” is only a triangu- 
lar shingle on scratched tarpaper marked 
with chalked arrows. “The Timid Beast,” 
which looks like a simple line drawing, is 
a bit of seaweed curled up on the sand. 

Even more abstract are the photograms 
of Gyorgy Kepes, professor of architec- 
ture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and author of “The Lan- 
guage of Vision.” Kepes paints on the 
glass plate, which is his negative, using 
water colors, oils, and India ink. Then 
he scratches the paint into forms he likes. 


He further modifies the final print by 
flashing light beams on the sensitized 
paper or by placing objects upon it. A 
typical result is the spooky, vaguely 
ghostlike form of Photo Drawing No. 4. 
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Tate It or Leave It 


London’s hit entertainment last week 
was the show of American art at the 
Tate Gallery. In its first four days 11,000 
people flocked to see the 249 carefully 
selected American paintings sent over 
under the egis of the National Gallery in 
Washington (NEWSWEEK, June 17). 

Crowds stopped longest before Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright’s “That Which I 
Should Have Done I Did Not Do,” a 
painstakingly detailed 8-foot high canvas 
of a macabre purple door adorned with 
funeral wreath and waxen hand. 

But the eagerly awaited reaction was 
that of the critics. Britain’s foremost news- 
paper art critic, Eric Newton of The 
London Sunday Times, praised the com- 
prehensive quality of the show, pointing 
out that it includes “the sturdy, furiously 
unsentimental Eakins, who flourished in 
an age of sentiment; Winslow Homer, 
whose art somehow combined Courbet 
with The Illustrated London News; and 
Ryder, who hovered uncertainly between 
mysticism and romanticism, nicely avoid- 
ing the egoism of the former and the 
bathos of the latter.” 

Newton described the work of the 
modern contemporaries as “strident, raw, 
lacking in subtlety but endearingly honest 
and free from cliché.” He added that it 
was definitely American even though 
European influences were apparent. | 
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A Reporter Grows Up 


In “The Education of a Correspond- 
ent,” Herbert L. Matthews, already the 
author of three semi-autobiographical 
books, searchingly analyzes the process 
through which he has passed since he 
first packed his bag and went out into 
the world with The New York Times’s 
credentials in his pocket. Like some of his 
own dispatches to his paper, the book 
would be better if shorter and more con- 
cise, but in spite of its wordiness it is an 
important and interesting autobiography 
by a painfully honest man. 

Matthews missed action in the first 
world war, spent five dull months in 
France, and returned to New York to be 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1922. By nature a studious, rather color- 
less young man, he thought he was going 
to get into the book business when he 
answered an ad in The Times signed 
“Publisher.” Instead, he became a secre- 
tary to the business manager of that news- 
paper, a glorified stenographer. As such 
Matthews found time for more courses 
at Columbia, went to Italy in 1925 on a 
fellowship to study medieval history, and 
hoped to live in an ivory editorial tower 
on his return. 

More by chance than otherwise The 
Times ordered Matthews to Paris, per- 
haps the least politically minded reporter 
ever to be sent overseas. For several years 
he sneered at Geneva. While he was 
covering the war in Ethopia he began to 
grow up. At that time he admired Musso- 
lini, or at least did not despise him. In 
Spain his eyes were opened and his own 
journalistic reputation was established. 
With complete integrity he reported 





what was going on there, (although 
sometimes he had a difficult time getting 
The Times to print all that he said). 

An old-fashioned liberal, Matthews in 
spite of his wide travels and deep ex- 
periences is a self-defensive and some- 
times confused writer, He writes much 
about such intangibles as the “doctrine of 
the possible in politics and international 
affairs” and tries hard not to sound like 
an idealist in his tiring efforts to remain 
the “objective reporter.” But when he 
writes about the beaten idealists of Spain 
he writes his passionate best. 

As one who has seen Fascism in all 
its ugly manifestations at close range, he 
has important things to say of it. “Fas- 
cism,” he writes, “is not only a method of 


achieving and exercising power; it is a. 


way of life, an attitude of mind, a phi- 
losophy of government, and even a re- 
ligion.” Matthews has never been to 
Russia, yet he believes if he had to choose 
between Fascism and Communism, he 
would prefer Communism. The Fascism 
he saw “threatened to be an even greater 
anti-Christian force than Communism.” 
In his gloomy opinion, in spite of the 
deaths of Hitler and Mussolini, Fascism 
is a “permanent feature of the twentieth 
century.” (THE EDUCATION OF A CORRE- 
SPONDENT. By Herbert L. Matthews. 550 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $4.) 


Pa 


So Many Interesting People 


Readers of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers are nearly as familiar with the by- 
line of Henry J. Taylor as Times readers 
are with that of Matthews. Taylor has 
written two books based on his journal- 
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Henry Taylor with his wife: The men he met around the world worry him 
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istic experiences and is now publishing a 
third—“Men and Power.” 

No liberal, in the old-fashioned sense 
in which that’ word can be applied to 
Matthews, Taylor is also no philosopher. 
He is of the slap-bang school of reporters, 
the man who gets around, quickly, to the 
obvious trouble spots, sees the right peo- 
ple, and makes sensational headlines. 

Taylor’s book is more or less a collec- 
tion of his dispatches sent from the 32 
countries he visited during his 150,000 
mile trek around the world. Among the 
people he interviewed were such estima- 
ble gentlemen as Franco and Goring; 
others included Montgomery, Patton, 
Pope Pius XII, and Rysto Ryti, then Presi- 
dent of Finland. Each supplied Taylor 
with exciting copy. 

If Matthews’s book is overlong, Tay- 
lor’s is jerky and ill-organized and with- 
out synthesis. It has a sort of news-reel 
quality, and the staccato voice of the 
radio commentator. In spite of all this, 
Taylor, an experienced reporter, gives a 
good and probably accurate picture of a 
war-torn world. Like Matthews he is 
greatly. worried about the use of power 
by the men in high position—the men he 
has interviewed as he has flown about 
the world. (MEN AND Power. By Henry 
J. Taylor. 257 pages. Dodd, Mead. $3). 
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Other New Books 


RELucTANT Hussy. By Richard Burke. 
336 pages. Samuel Curl. $2.75. San Fran- 
cisco in the early 1900s is the scene of 
this novel about a 19-year-old daughter 
of a California mining speculator. Left 
alone in the big city, she makes out all 
right, even managing to outwit a shrewd 
old codger who is after her father’s only 
productive mine. This book, with its sou- 
brettes and whisky-slugging millionaires of 
the Diamond Jim Brady school, is what is 
technically known as “summer” reading. 

SincinGc Waters. By Ann Bridge. 343 
pages. Macmillan. $2.50. A bored glam- 
our girl who suddenly gets soul and 
switches over to the good simple life is a 
dangerous heroine for a novelist. A writer 
has to be of major stature to make a read- 
er believe in her. Ann Bridge, author of 
“Tllyrian Spring,” is most assuredly not 
one of these writers. In this novel, which 
has a European setting, she attempts to 
portray the reformation of a_ beautiful 
young widow, half American and _ half 
English, who is fed up with the Continen- 
tal bar circuit. She meets an extremely 
tedious young man on the Orient Express, 
and after a seemingly interminable mono- 
logue on politics, philosophy, and the like, 
he convinces her that she should stop off 
in Albania and taste of the earthy peasant 
life. This she does, thereby getting herself 
in for some romance, a trip to the back- 
woods where she talks with a local chief- 
tain in a mountain stronghold, and a lot 
of other things that would look good in 
pictures. All this is set in a rather sticky 
stew of political moralizing, most of which 


is muddled. 
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I’m Sure | Lost It Right About Here 
Tsh, mister! Don’t lose that genuine ZIPPO 
Windproof LIGHTER — it’s still a scarce 
item. And losing it is the one thing we can’t 
_ guarantee it against. We do guarantee that 

it will light any time, anywhere—that it has 

about the biggest, longest lasting fuel supply 

—no evaporation when closed—that the gen- 

uine asbestosized wick will last for years— 
that the exclusive 
hinge-lever means 
a tight closing, 
strong assembly— 
and that No One 
Ever Paid aCent to 
Repair a ZIPPO. 


New silverlike case 
with a million dollar 
appearance, same sre 
war price. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. N.W. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now...pre-war, real 
rubber erasers are back! 





-by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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After Independence—What? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 














The birth of the Philippine na- 
tion entitles Americans to be proud of 
the policies through which this end 
has been reached. We have kept our 
promise. And in the constructive steps 
since this promise was made, we have 
earned good will which extends far 
beyond the Philippines. 

Wendell Willkie said in Chungking 
in 1942: “Most of the people of Asia 

. . are determined to work 
out their own destiny un- 
der governments selected 
by themselves. Even the 
name of the Atlantic Char- 
ter disturbs thoughtful men 
and women I have been 
talking to. Do all those peo- 
ple who signed it, these 
people ask, agree that it ap- 
plies to the Pacific? We must 
answer this question with a 
clear and simple statement 
of where we stand.” Later, Mr. Willkie 
added that there should be “an end to 
the empire of nations over other na- 
tions.” There should be “the orderly 
but scheduled abolition of the colonial 
system.” And he specified Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Portu- 
gal as the imperial powers which 
should be brought to such a policy. 

Otherwise, Mr. Willkie continued, 
the United States would lose that 
“reservoir” of good will which our 
Philippine policy, our adherence to 
the Atlantic Charter and our conduct 
in war had gained for us among the 
teeming peoples of the East. 

We have taken a first step—a step 
which, however nobly conceived, has 
cost us little. The relation between the 
Philippines and the United States has 
been unlike that between India and 
England. The Philippines have never 
been an important factor in our eco- 
nomic life. Powerful American groups, 
such as the sugar-beet people, have 
clamored for Philippine independence 
for years. Moreover, the Philippines 
have been no military bastion, but a 
military liability. So, as we pause to 
salute ourselves on Independence Day, 
we may well address our thoughts to 
the responsibility that goes beyond. 


American observers in Asia have 
been greatly troubled by the contrast 
between Asiatic hope in us and Ameri- 
can unconcern about Asia. Mr. Will- 
kie’s “reservoir,” they report, has been 
leaking badly for a year. Our official 
foreign policy has reflected increasing 
detachment. Our affirmative attitude 





toward Britain’s colonial policy ended 
three years ago, with William Phillips's 
report on his mission to India. But 
since then, we have steadily with- 
drawn from the affairs of Southeast- 
ern Asia. 

Meanwhile, the old forces of im- 
perialism have been reasserting them- 
selves everywhere in that region. We 
have, by our detachment, given tacit 
agreement to the proposi- 
tion that the Atlantic Char- 
ter does not apply to Indo- 
China, Indonesia and India. 
Force, occasionally imple- 
mented with arms made in 
the U.S.A., has pressed 
upon these restless people. 

After granting Philippine 
independence, we have two 
continuing responsibilities: 
to assist in the reorientation 
of Philippine economy and 
to take active part in reorganizing the 
whole quarter of the world of which 
the Philippines are a part. 

National independence is a neces- 
sary but not a final step in stabilizing 
this distant part of the world. The UN 
recognizes in its Charter that regional 
arrangements are of the essence in the 
modern world. The fact of empire 
which has held things together for cen- 
turies is senile. And the UN is still an 
infant. Regional agreements among old 
and new national states must preserve 


the balance in the generation ahead. 
And such arrangements cannot be im- 


posed in such a way as to preserve ex- 
ploitation. They must grow through 
the action of the nations concerned, 
with the genuine and sympathetic help 
of the great nations, including the 
United States. If we are to behave as 
a world power, we cannot detach our- 


selves from such developments, how- 
ever remote from our shores. 


Time is running out in Southeast 
Asia. More aggressive and articulate 
colonial nationalists are looking not 
only to independence, but beyond that 
to regional agreements. The Philip- 
pines are close neighbors to Indonesia 
and Indo-China. Whatever concerns 
those neighbors concerns the Philip- 
pines and ourselves. With us power is 
assured, but prestige is not. Prestige 
is something you earn and earn again. 
Our remaining prestige with these 
subject peoples will augment our pow- 
er to persuade their former masters to 
grant their independence. But we can- 
not afford to wait too long. 
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Lhe Lastest Way to Lravel 


with (ohildren 


r YOU'RE going away for a vacation, why not take 
the easiest way to travel with children! 
As for cost, you can figure where you save. Air 
fares are surprisingly low. Drastic reductions have 
, Ps . 
brought them down to an average of 41¢ a mile. 


As soon as your plans are set, make your reserva: 
tions. Just phone the nearest Airline office or 
authorized Travel Agent. A majestic luxury airliner 
awaits at the gate. You step aboard with your wife 


and children. The stewardess greets you and makes 
you at home in your seats. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s 
airlines and leading manufacturers in the 
aviation industry 





The plane takes off but you have no feeling of 
leaving the ground...no feeling of height or speed. 
Yet you're traveling along up to five miles a minute! 

No wonder you're there almost before you know it 
::.even before the children have a chance to get over 
their fascination at the scenes from their plane win: 
dow. The children will love it. 


P. S. In case your plans change, be sure to phone 
back and cancel your reservations. Air Transport 
Association of America, 1107 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C: 
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No wonder this citizen looks so satisfied! First a 


splash in the pool. Then a splash of soda with a 
jigger of Seagram’s 7 Crown—The finest American 
whiskey even Seagram's ever made! Smooth— 
bevond description. Flavorful—bevond words. 


The best—hevond a doubt. 





Say Scagram’s and be Sure of Pre Mar Quality 
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Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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